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ON THE NORTHERN GAME TRAILS 


PART III—HUNTING THE MOOSE, 





of note. 


in British Columbia. 


Conclusion of a most interesting serial by a big game sportsman 
A sermon on perseverence, the moral of which is, in 
hunting, ‘‘stick everlastingly to it.’’ 
A chapter on the country in general. 


Some wet hunting days 











W. E. HUMPHREY 


The day of the 18th of September all 
of us hunted for moose, but the net re- 
sult of our effort was finding a few fresh 
tracks. We had several showers of rain 
and snow during the day. This weather 
was a constant reminder that our time 
was rapidly drawing to a close. This 
urged us to additional effort. On the 
19th, although the weather was very bad 
—having cold rain or snowstorms during 
almost the entire day—still Jimmy and 
I made strenuous efforts to come up with 
a bull moose. Once we found a fresh 
track that could not have been made 
more than an hour before. We followed 
this track for some time through dens- 
est brush that was wet with rain and 
melting snow, but finally it went down 
into the deep spruce woods and we 
knew it was useless to follow further, 
for the chances of getting a shot, even if 
we should overtake the moose; were al- 
most none. 

Wet to the skin and chilled to the 
bone and weary with several hours’ hard 
walk—for we had been going at a rapid 
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rate—about 11 o’clock, as the rain and 
snow had for a time almost ceased, we 
got under a dense spruce tree that fur- 
nished us a shelter and building a fire 
we removed our clothes down to the skin 
and dried them. While this perform- 
ance was going on, we had a lunch of 
raw bacon and bread. After our clothes 
were partly dried, we started out again 
and for about an hour traveled in com- 
parative comfort. But again it began to 
rain, mixed with snow, and we were 
soon thoroughly wet. But we continued 
on our hunt. We came upon the fresh 
track of a bull caribou, and Jimmy de- 
elared that he could soon find him in 
some low willows along the shallow ra- 
vines cutting through a large flat on the 
side of Level Mountain, but as this 
would take us entirely away from the 
green timber along the edge of which we 
expected to find moose, I refused to go, 
as I already had a good caribou head 
and had not yet even seen a bull moose. 
So we pushed on after moose. Often 
we saw fresh tracks around the head of 
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ravines just at the timber line, and sev- 
eral times we expected to see a bull come 
out of hiding and give us a shot. We 
traveled on until late in the afternoon, 
going all the time directly from camp. 
But finally we were compelled to give 
up and turn back. On the return we 
had to travel rapidly, and doing the 
best we could, we did not get into camp 
until after dark. 

This day stands out as one of my 
hard days of hunting. We must have 
traveled fully twenty-five miles through 


moose in time to get out of the country 
before danger of being snow bound. 

That evening it was decided that Mr. 
Collins next morning should take Ned 
and Wilson and a supply of grub and 
go down into the great green woods to 
the eastward for a three or four days’ 
trip, unless success came sooner, camp- 
ing wherever night overtook them. Dur- 
ing the night it snowed until the ground 
was covered, and a light fall continued 
at irregular intervals until 10 o’elock 
the next day. 





MR. HUMPHREY 


bushes dripping with water, ice-cold, up 
and down small canons, always in moss 
ankle deep, holding the melting snow 
and rain like a huge sponge. All day, 
except for the short time that we had 
dried our clothes before the fire, I was 
wet from the top of my head to the bot- 
tom of my thoroughly-soaked hunting 
boots. That night, as we staggered up 
to the tent, I was beginning to be dis- 
couraged at the prospect of getting a 
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AND FIRST MOOSE. 


The program agreed upon was carried 
out and Mr. Collins, Ned and Wilson 
started early on their trip. I soon dis- 
covered that their going in the direction 
they did put Jimmy in a terrible spell 
of the dumps. He had intended, it 
seems, that we should hunt in that di- 
rection. I suggested to him, after the 
other party had left, that we go out 
hunting, but nothing met his approval. 
The conditions were not right. The 

















bushes were too wet. The wind was too 
high. Everything was wrong, and like 
Ulysses of old, he betook himself to his 
tent and sulked. The day before had 
been so trying that I was not over anx- 
ious in my sore and stiff condition to 
push into the snow-covered bushes. So 
.I sat about the fire drying my hunting 
boots and giving them a good soaking 
with bear’s grease, cleaning my gun and 
doing other necessary camp work. 

About 10 o’clock a strong breeze dried 
the bushes and the sun came out, bring- 
ing fine weather. I could stay in camp 
no longer. I had found that in hunting, 
the same as in almost any other pursuit, 
keeping everlastingly at it generally 
brings suecess. Often experience has 
taught me that a little additional effort 
turns a hunting trip from a failure to 
a success, and frequently by staying in 
camp some inclement day the only op- 
portunity of a hunt may be lost. 

Taking my rifle and going over to 
Jimmy’s tent, I told him that I was go- 
ing down to some lakes that I could see 
about three miles away in the valley be- 
low, and asked him if he wanted to go 
along. He grunted, got his rifle, and fol- 
lowed, silent and glum, like a pouting 
child. However, the fine weather and 
the tramp soon loosened his tongue, for 
he was not one of the reticent red men 
depicted in novels. He started in to ex- 
plain to me that there would be no 
chance of seeing a moose traveling in 
the direction we were going, with the 
wind blowing as it was, and anyway, 
this was not a good place for moose. 
Everything was still out of joint. 

He was just beginning to take a little 
more cheerful view of the situation, 
when he pointed to the ground and 
broke loose with all the profanity in his 
vocabulary, and it was not so limited as 
might be presumed from the pigeon 
English which he talked. He said that 
Mr. Collins and Ned had walked along 
there the day before. Although he point- 
ed it out to me, I could not make out the 
tracks he had noticed, but they had at- 
tracted his attention as quickly as I 

would have seen .a well-worn trail. In 
his picturesque profanity, mixed with 
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jargon 
language, he 
know!- 





broken English, the Chinook 
and his own native 


declaimed upon their lack of 


edge as hunters and their inexcus- 
able stupidity in crossing the coun- 
try in the way that they had. He 
declared emphatically that they had 


driven all the moose out of that section, 
that no moose would remain in the 
neighborhood, and that we might as well 
return to camp. 

In the midst of this profane disserta- 
tion, to which I was listening in silent 
amusement and with little credence, he 
seized me by the shoulder and pointing 
to a clump of bushes about a hundred 
yards away, exclaimed in a dramatic 
whisper, ‘‘ There is a bull moose!’’ Even 
in this exciting situation, I enjoyed the 
humor of the’ sudden change. As | 
looked in the direction in which he 
pointed, I could see a great furry mound 
in the bushes, but although I tried for 
some little time, I could not make out 
the moose. But Jimmy assured me that 
it was a bull with a fair head and want 
ed to know if I could hit it. I replied 
that I could certainly hit the ‘‘buneh of 
stuff’’ that I saw, if that was a moose. 
He assured me that it was. At the 
erack of the rifle, the whole cen- 
ter of that patch of brush seemed 
to rise up, for not only did a 
bull moose get up in that patch of 
bushes, but a cow and two ealves with 
him. As soon as he was on hts feet, 
although the bushes were very dense, I 
could make out the bull by his horns. 
He plunged down the hill into the thick- 
est place, but Jimmy gave a signal and 
instantly he stopped. I fired again and 
saw a bunch of splinters fly from a dead 
spruce right at his shoulder. So per- 
fectly did the colors blend that I did 
not notice the tree until the bullet struck 
it. I had some very emphatic thoughts 
about my luck, as I threw in another 
eartridge. I now saw that the bull 
would cross a comparatively open space 
of perhaps ten yards, so waited. As he 
burst into this open spot and just as he 
was plunging into the bushes beyond, I 
fired again. Jimmy set up a yell that I 
After passing 


‘ 


had killed the moose. 
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through a small strip of green timber, 
I saw that the moose would have to 
pass over a piece of comparatively open 
ground that had been burnt over before 
he could gain the edge of the green 
woods that stretched far down into the 
valley. I ran about seventy-five yards 
so as to be able to command this open 
space. Getting into position, I waited, 
but the moose did not appear. Thinking 
that he might have escaped me, I went 
below the patch of timber into which I 
had last seen him go, but could see no 
fresh tracks, although the ground was 
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length of the body, had,passed through 
the intestines, lung and heart, and up 
the neck half way between the shoulder 
and the horns. The moose was indeed 
a magnificent animal, much larger than 
he appeared. At the shoulder he meas- 
ured within an inch of seven feet in 
height. Jimmy returned to the camp 
for the camera and I succeeded in get- 
ting some good photographs. 

This performance over, Jimmy again 
gave a wonderful exhibiton of his skill 
in dressing game. The only instrument 
he used was a cheap skinning knife that 











JIMMY COMING INTO CAMP WITH A MOOSE HEAD. 


bare and soft, so determined to go back 
to where he was when I last shot, and 
there I found him stretched out at full 
length. He had not gone fifty feet aft. 
er being struck by my third shot. My 
first bullet had gone entirely through 
him just back of the shoulders, but too 
high up. My second one had struck the 
tree and had evidently not touched him, 
although, as I afterward found, it had 
passed entirely through the dead spruce. 
The last bullet struck him in the flank. 
He was nearly tail-on when I fired, and 
it ranged forward through the entire 


ean be bought anywhere for from 15 to 
20 cents, but with this knife he skinned 
and cut up this huge animal in a few: 
minutes. In all my other hunting trips 
it has always been a difficult proposition 
to remove the head from large animals. 
With this cheap knife, Jimmy could take 
the head off a bull moose in less than 
three minutes. Not only this, but he al- 
ways removed the hams and shoulders 
and always cut through the vertebra in 
several places, and most difficult of all, 
without any trouble, he could remove 
the hoofs. After dressing the moose, 























we left the skull and scalp drying in the 
sun and wert on down in the valley. 
However, we saw nothing but several 
porcupines that seemed to regard our 
presence with perfect indifference. One 
of them, within ten feet of where we 
were standing, raised upon his hind legs 
and gnawed a willow bush with as much 
complacency as if we did not exist. 

Our trip had now been completely 
successful so far as I was concerned, and 
I hoped that luck had favored Mr. Col- 
lins, as, if it had, we would immediately 
start for home. That night was clear 
and cold. It must have been near zero 
the next morning, for ice formed along 
the edge of the swiftly-flowing little 
stream near the camp, and at breakfast, 
a thin film formed over the water in 
the cups between drinks. These forcible 
reminders of winter’s rapid approach 
increased my anxiety for Mr. Collins’ 
suecess and return. Jimmy and I staid 
in camp preparing our trophies and get- 
ting them in shape for an immediate 
start in case Mr. Collins returned with 
his moose. 

The day following, about 10 o’clock, 
having heard nothing from Collins, I 
could not stay in camp longer, so getting 
one of the horses, Jimmy and I started 
for a small stream, or rather ditch, for 
we could step across it, about three miles 
from camp, which we had noticed in 
crossing two days before was filled with 
trout from eighteen to twenty inches 
long. We thought we would go and get 
a supply of fish for the camp. We had 
just started, when I saw Wilson ap- 
proaching camp with a huge pair 
of horns sticking above his head. 
We all set up a great shout of 
joy and triumph. There was _ con- 
gratulation and handshakes all around, 
for Mr. Collins had come by the 
place where I had killed by moose, and 
consequently all knew of my success. 

We decided that we could not start 
for home until the-next morning, so I 
continued on after trout. I was riding 
along the top of an open ridge not more 
than a mile and a half from camp when 
my attention was attracted to a spot 
across a wide cafion and high up on the 
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mountain side in a patch of willows, 
from which the sun seemed to reflect 


like from a:wet board. I stopped my 
horse and looked, and after a few mo- 
ments, I saw the object move, and then 
could make out it was the large flat and 
wet horn of a moose. This bull evident- 
ly saw us, for it got up immediately. A 
moment after, a cow and two ealves ran 
out of the same ciump of willows and 
made off up the mountain side, never 
stopping until out of sight. I dismount- 
ed and we sat and watched the bull. He 
was evidently watching us also. Jimmy 
studied his head through the glasses and 
pronounced it better than the one I had 
secured, but neither of us had any idea 
that we would ever get a shot at this 


bull. Much to our surprise, he lay 
down again in the same spot. I told 
Jimmy I was going after him. He as- 


sured me that it would do no good, as I 
could not possibly get within gun shot, 
and especially would this be true if |] 
did not let him go along. I told him | 
eared but very little whether I killed 
the moose or not, but as I had first seen 
it, I was going to see if I could not stalk 
it alone. So, getting the wind in the 
right quarter, and carefully marking the 
spot by a green spruce, I left Jimmy 
with the horse and started. The moun- 
tain slope was covered with a light fall 
of snow, but it was a southern exposure 
and the sun was shining, and I never 
sweated more in the harvest field than 
I did when I worked my way up that 
steep mountain side covered with dense 
willows and other bushes. It took me 
almost an hour before I finally came 


out in an open’ spot near the 
green spruce. All the time I was 
climbing I could see Jimmy far 


across .the eanon. As he made no 
sign, I concluded the moose was still 
there. I soon located the bunch of wil- 
lows and from them came a noise like 
the chirping often made by the robin. Al- 
though I had never heard this noise be- 
fore, I soon came to the conclusion that 
it was made by the moose. I was now 
puzzled as to what to do. To continue 
on toward him meant to go into the tall, 
thick bushes, so that it would be practi- 
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cally impossible to get a shot. I could 
not see him from where I was, even if 
he got up, unless he should run up the 
side of the mountain, which I did not 
think he would do if alarmed, as I be- 
lieved he would keep in the bushes. If 
I went above him the wind would earry 
the scent right down on him. There 
was a point directly above the thicket 
in which he was lying from which I 
was satisfied I could completely com- 
mand the situation. 

It was about 150 yards from where 
I stood, but the way was comparatively 
open, and only slightly uphill. I decid- 
ed to chance running across to this 
place, as I would be out of sight and 
would make no noise—as the way was 
covered with deep moss—trusting that 
the smell would not reach him before I 
did the point. I made this run with my 
gun cocked, expecting every moment 
that he would bolt. I reached my posi- 
tion and found that I was not more than 
sixty yards from where I knew the bull 
lay. The wind blew directly on him, and 
remembering the many stories that I had 
read about the wonderful nose of the 
moose, his sagacity and timidity, each 
instant I expected him to lunge out of 
the willows. But nothing of the kind 
happened. Again came that chirpy 
grunt from the bushes. I stood for five 
minutes waiting, but nothing occurred, 
except I heard the occasional grunts. I 
began to fear that after all, the noise 
I heard was some bird and that the bull 
had gone while I was climbing the 
mountain. I could not believe, after all 
I had heard and read, that a bull moose 
would lie uneoncerned with the wind 
blowing in his face, less than sixty yards 
away. My regard for the wonderful cun- 
ning of this muech-exploited animal was 
‘rapidly waning. I looked far across the 
canon and Jimmy had not moved, al- 
though I could see he was closely watch- 
ing me through the glasses. Again came 
the chirpy noise and looking closely, I 
could see in the dense bunch of willows 
the tip of a horn, but the bull was so 
low in a depression that-I could see 
nothing else. He was completely at my 

There was no chance for his es- 
The pursuit had been most excit- 


mercy. 
cape. 


ing, but now all the sport and all the 
pleasure had gone. I think most sports- 
men have this feeling after the game is 
won. The killing itself brings rather a 
feeling of regret than of gratification. 
After waiting several minutes, knowing 
that Jimmy was watching me with the 
glasses, I waived my gun high above my 
head, signalling him to come down on 
the opposite side of the cafon. He un- 
derstood and came at once, running 
down to the opposite side in plain view 
of the moose, but still the bull did not 
move. Jimmy came as close as he could 
get without crossing the ecafion, about 
three hundred yards away, and began, 
as he said, to imitate the howl of the 
wolf. Then I saw the great head swing 
around, and up came the bull. I remem- 
ber that as I pressed the trigger, I half 
hoped I would miss. At the crack of 
the rifle he gave a great plunge down 
the mountain, and was out of sight, but 
as he disappeared, I fired again. I stood 
still, knowing that he could not go eith- 
er up or down the gorge without my see- 
ing him, and I did not believe it possible 
for so large an animal to go directly 
down to the bottom, as the side was an 
almost perpendicular wall from a few 
yards below where the bull lay to the 
bottom of the eafion. After waiting suf- 
ficiently long for the bull to have ap- 
peared somewhere in view, not seeing 
him, I concluded that he must have fal- 
len within a few feet of where he had 
been lying. There was pienty of evi- 
dence that he was hard hit. But I could 
not see him. Coming out of the bushes, 
I saw Jimmy down on the verge of the 
high gorge, on the opposite side, waiving 
his hand for me to come down toward 
him. I now saw that this deep gorge 
at the bottom of the cafion commenced 
a few yards above, where there was a 
waterfall of one sheer leap of about for- 
ty feet. Just above this fall, the walls 
were not so precipitous, so I worked my 
way up to this point and found Jimmy 
waiting for me. He insisted that the 
moose had come directly down the 
steep, rocky edge of the ravine and was 
somewhere down in the ecafion. I could 
not believe it, but as I had seen no tracks 
where he had gone out above, and as he 





























would have been in plain sight of Jim- 
my if he had gone in any other diree- 
tion, I concluded that after all he must 
be right. I worked along the edge of 
the precipice and looked down into it, 
but could see nothing. Getting up near 
the falls I could see the entire gorge 
below, but no moose was in sight. I told 
Jimmy that I knew I could see as big 
a thing as a bull moose in as small a 
place as that, but he insisted with some 
show of temper that he ought to know 
that the moose was in there, because he 
had seen him go in and we both agreed 
that he could not possibly get out ‘with- 
out us seeing him. I was considerably 
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In the 


came out from behind the falls. 
deep shadows of the gorge his eyes 
glowed blood-red and every hair stood 


on end. He was the most dangerous- 
looking animal that I have ever seen. I 
congratulated myself on my caution that 
had prevented me from sliding down 
into the place without first being sure of 
his whereabouts. I realized how a reck- 
less hunter might have gotten into se- 
riqus trouble and badly hurt or killed, 
for undoubtedly this bull would have 
charged. 

One look at him was sufficient proof 
of this, and it would have been difficult 
to escape him in that narrow place. I 








SECOND MOOSE JUST AS HE FELL. 


puzzled, but still I had caution enough 
to hesitate about climbing down into 
that narrow space between those high 
rocky walls, as it would be a dangerous 
position if the .wounded bull moose 
should be in there. Finally, Jimmy got 
down on his hands and knees and 
crawled out to the very verge of the 
rocky cliff over which the stream was 
pouring, and looking over, he discovered 
the bull standing in back of the falls up 
to his belly in the water. In this posi- 


tion he was remarkably well hidden. We 
now went to the side of the canon a lit- 
tle below the falls and began to work 
The bull heard us and 


our way down. 





saw he was badly hurt, so finished him 
quickly. Fortunately, he staggered so 
he fell with his body mostly out of the 
water. We had the camera and [ tried 
to get a picture but failed to get a good 
one. The place was too dark and nar- 
row. I found upon examination that 
the first shot that I had fired had gone 
entirely through him from side to side. 
just below the heart. The second had 
gone through the thick, fleshy upper 
part of the neck, just back of the horns. 
We measured the height of this bull, as 
we did the other, at the shoulders, and 
found them almost of the same height, 
just a fraction of an inch under seven 
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feet. The heads were almost exactly the 
same in size also, but this one was more 
regular, a little better trophy. 

Jimmy soon had the moose skinned, 
cut up and head off. It was now the 
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rutting season, and Jimmy had told me 
that during this time the bulls did not 
stop to eat; that they were either run- 
ning or lying down resting. We exam- 
ined the stomach of each of the bulls I 
killed, and they eertainly substantiated 
his contention, for both were empty and 
did not look large enough to hold a gal- 
lon of water—not half as large as the 
paunch of an old white-tail deer. The 
boys at the camp were much surprised 
to see us returning with another moose 
head. 

Next morning camp was broken early 
and we started for home Our trophies, 
consisting of four sheep heads, three 
moose heads, one caribou head, two bear 
skins and skulls, and one cross fox pelt 
made quite a display when packed on 
the horses as we stretched out along the 
trail. We started directly across the 
top of Level Mountain, crossing it from 
northeast to southwest. Most of the day 
we traveled in snow and had consider- 
able trouble at various times in getting 
around swampy places. The snow was 
rapidly making the traveling more diffi- 
cult. This constant danger of having the 
horses mired was a most unpleasant fea- 
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ture of the trip. During the day we 
had another remarkable exhibition of 
the marvelous ability of the Indians to 
see and make out distant objects. As 
we topped a mountain ridge, I heard an 
animated conversation start up between 
Jimmy and Ned. Although they were 
talking in their native language, I knew 
by the tone that something unusual had 
happened. I inquired as to what it was 
and they said they saw tracks on the 
side of a low mountain on the other side 
of the wooded valley in front of us. 
They said they thought it most likely 
that-these tracks were made by Jimmy’s 
wife and the party with her, as Jimmy 
was expecting to find her camped in this 
vicinity. The place they indicated where 
they saw the tracks was at least three 
miles away. Neither Mr. Collins nor 
myself could see anything, even with 
the aid of the glasses, but when we 
reached the place we found that 
some loose horses had walked along 
at this point. Further on in_ the 
evening we did find Jimmy’s fam- 
ily in their winter quarters. It was 
from this camp that Jimmy was to do 
his winter’s trapping. We decided to 
camp here. Considerable snow fell that 
night and next morning we were glad 
indeed that we were across the moun- 
tain and were no longer in danger of be- 
ing snowbound. During the day we 
made a long march, much of the way 
being through mud mixed with snow. 
Frank’s shoes hurt his feet, so that it 
caused him great pain to travel. They 
were unsuitable for such work, but his 
feet. were so small.that he could not wear 
the shoes of any of the rest of the party. 
I hac for the last two weeks turned my 
horse, which I brought along for my own 
use, over to Frank and Wilson to ride 
by turns, as they both had great diffi- 
culty in keeping up on the march. All 
the other horses had to be used to carry 
the packs. Along in the middle of the 
afternoon Frank got considerably be- 
hind, and I waited to see what was the 
trouble. Presently I saw him coming 
down the trail with his shoes over his 
shoulder wading through the snowy 
slush in his stocking feet. He traveled 
































this way the rest of the day without a 
murmur. 

The next day, early in the forenoon, 
we struck a hard, much-traveled trail 


of the Hudson Bay Company. Never 
did paved streets of a city appear so at- 
tractive as did this trail after a month 
of travel over soft moss through un- 
tracked mountains. No one can under- 
stand or appreciate the sensation of get- 
ting onto solid ground once more who 
has not had such an experience. Our 
style of walking did not seem to suit the 
trail. It took us some time to get ac- 
customed to walking where we did not 
at every step sink into the moss. In the 
afternoon we forded quite a large river, 
all of us crossing upon my saddle horse, 
one at a time riding him across the 
stream and then dismounting and driv- 
ing him baek again to the other horses, 
which we took across last. By being able 
to make this crossing, we saved several 
miles and so determined to push on to 
Telegraph Creek that evening. We 
reached our destination just after dark, 
after a thirty-mile march. We were re- 
ceived with a most kindly welcome by 
the entire population. Everything pos- 
sible was done for our comfort. At this 
point, the altitude being only 500 feet, 
we found the weather warm and com- 
fortable, fall just beginning. We espe- 
cially appreciated the liberal supply of 
vegetables fresh from the garden that 
was given us by Mr. Frank Calbreth. 
We found that two of the other hunting 
parties had come in ahead of us. They 
had been successful, but had not secured 
the same number of trophies that we 
had. Up until that time, I had secured 
more trophies in one hunt than any man 
that had ever gone out from Telegraph 
Creek. 

Next day we spent in getting ready 
for our trip down the river. We found 
our boat in good shape. The following 
day, the 27th of September, bidding 
good-bye to Jimmy and Ned and the 
people of Telegraph Creek who had 
been so ready always to assist us, we 
started on our 150-mile trip down the 
Stickine River to Wrangell. We had to 


stop at Glenora, a few miles below Tele- 
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graph Creek, where the customs officer 
had his headquarters. This place con- 
sisted of three or four-old, badly dilapi- 
dated cabins, the sole remains and re- 
mainder of a glory that had departed 
This place was once, for a few months, 
a flourishing mining town, gold being 
found in the sands of the river near it. 
The customs officer was very accommo- 
dating and hurried our business through 
as rapidly as possible. The whole pro- 
ceeding was a huge joke to everybody 
else, but it was a very serious affair to 
the customs officer. We had to get clear- 
ance papers for our rowboat, and go 
through all the technicalities and for- 
malities that are required to navigate a 
great-ocean liner. The officer informed 
me that the boat must have a name, so 
I christened it the ‘‘Black Maria.’’ I 
was then duly appointed captain and 
took charge, after solemnly swearing to 
discharge all the onerous duties of that 
responsible position. Mr. Collins was 
duly installed mate, and Frank and 
Wilson made members of the crew. All 
these solemn requirements being fully 
complied with, we proceeded on our 
way. We had the rare good fortune of 
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making this trip down the Stickine Riv- 
er with but little rain, something most 
unusual at this season of the year. We 
reached Wrangell about 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 3d. 

The Stickine is a wonderful river. 
The current is most of the way very 
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rapid, but in these 150 miles, there is 
not a dangerous place, and for the last 
125 miles, not a spot that requires even 
eareful handling of an ordinary row- 
boat. On the morning of Sunday, Oc- 
tober 1st, about 9 o’clock, we heard the 
whistle of the Dolphin. We found that 
she was headed for Seattle, and an hour 
later we were aboard and on our way 
to that city. We arrived there Thurs- 
day afternoon and our trip was over. 
My hunt up the Stickine River was but 
a most pleasant memory. 


GENERAL OBSERVATION. 


The Cassiar country, in many particu- 
lars, is not an ideal hunting ground 
The weather is cold and disagreeable, 
with almost continual rain or snow. 
Those who live at Telegraph Creek and 
those who have hunted at low levels in 
this country are apt to tell you that the 
weather is mild. But they forget that 
at the hunting time of the year, sheep, 
moose and earibou are all high up in the 
mountains. In this latitude, when you 
reach a height of 3,000 feet or more— 
and we never hunted below 3,000 feet in 
altitude—after the 1st of September, you 
will have but little fair weather. In 
our entire trip we did not have but three 
fine days. It was generally cloudy and 
drizzling rain. Another most disagree- 
able feature of hunting in that country 
is the swampy ground through which 
you must constantly travel and you are 
at all times in danger of losing your 
horses by miring. The season is very 
short and it is not safe to remain in the 
mountains later than the lst of October, 
for once the snow covers the ground, it 
is almost impossible to get out with 


horses, not only because the sun helps to’ 


make softer the already soft ground, but 
because it makes it impossible to see the 
dangerous swampy places that are nu- 
merous at all seasons. I have thought 
that it would be a wise thing for British 
Columbia to make the opening of the 
hunting season ten days earlier, as has 
been done in the recent game law of 
Alaska. It was largely: my experience 
on this trip that caused me to place the 
tithe of the opening of the season on Au- 


gust the 20th in the Alaska game bill. 

On the other hand, the Cassiar dis- 
trict is a wonderful game country, 
among the best in North America. If 
the hunter is a good shot and will brave 
the discomforts and the hardships of the 
trip and keeps persistently at his work, 
he is almost certain of success. Sheep 
and moose, or caribou and moose, or 
sheep and caribou, can almost certainly 
be killed on one trip by the experienced 
and energetic hunter, while there is a 
probability of getting all of them, with 
a bear thrown in, as was my good for- 
tune. Another thing that adds greatly 
to the pleasure of a hunting trip in this 
region is the great amount of small 
game. Everywhere in the timber we 
found grouse of two varieties and plenty 
of porcupine, while high up in the open 
mountains, ptarmigan were found in 
great numbers. In the numerous lakes 
were many ducks and a few geese, while 
in many of the streams were multitudes 
of cut throat trout. One day I looked 
into a little pool in one of the swampy 
meadows we were crossing and saw that 
in it were perhaps 500 trout from 12 
to 20 inches long. I had a jointed rod 
and a few flies with me, but unfortu- 
nately the pack rope had been drawn 
around the rod, breaking every piece. 
With a few feet of it I had patched to- 
gether, I tried to east the fly. I found 
it impossible, although the moment it 
touched the water, the trout would make 
for it. But I could not keep it in prop- 
er motion. So I took my small rifle and 
shot one of the trout and eut from it a 
small bait for my hook. I then dropped 
this into the water and it seemed that 
every trout in the pool tried to grab it 
at once. ‘Taking a position on the edge 
of the pool on a little hummock con- 
cealed by a bunch of willows, I jerked 
trout from that pool faster than Jimmy 
could remove them from the hook and 
string them on a willow. In a few min- 
utes we had caught fifty and started 
on, soon overtaking the pack train. This 
small game and fish is a very great ad- 
dition on a camping trip to the bill of 
fare, as one will fully realize if he has 
ever hunted in a country where there is 
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no small game, like Kadiak Island, 
where nothing is to be found but bear. 
k'resh meat is one of the necessities for 
an enjoyable’ trip. Another thing 
about the Cassiar country that greatly 
commends it is that there is everywhere 
a plentiful supply of grazing for the 
horses and of finest wood for the camp. 

I eannot close this story without a 
few words about Frank and the Indians. 
Wilson, the old Siwash, that we took 
with us was faithful and trustworthy 
and a good camp man, but he was too 
old for the strenuous labors of the hunt. 
The Taltan Indians, Jimmy and Ned, 
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were both splendid hunters, thoroughly 
reliable in every particular. They were 
much like children in many respects, but 
they understood all the duties required 
of them on such an expedition. They 
were experts at caring for the trophies, 
in packing the horses, in pitching tents, 
and in all things pertaining to camping. 
They were cleanly and. fairly good 
cooks. They were usually in the best of 
humor and when together as talkative as 
two ‘women. Jimmy was, in many re- 
spects, the best all-round hunter I ever 
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saw, and Ned was almost as good, but 
did not have the same acquaintance with 
the country, nor was he as energetic and 
industrious as Jimmy. Jimmy took 
great pride in his ability as a hunter 
and he had much reason for this feel- 
ing. lie had never done anything in 
all his life but hunt, and boasted of the 
fact that he was the only member of his 
tribe that had never been foreed to do 
something else for a living. Taking him 
all and,all, I never expect, nor do I ever 
wish, for a better guide than Jimmy 
Jonathan. 

A pathetic incident occurred one day 
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when we were in camp. Going over to 
their tent, I found Jimmy and Ned 
stretched out on the ground trying to 
spell out words in the first reader. They 
could make out most of them, but they 
told me that there were two words that 
they could not understand that had long 
puzzled them. They asked me to ex- 
plain them. One word was “‘leap’’ and 
the other was ‘‘farm.’’ After I pro- 
nounced the words, they did not know 
their meaning until I explained to them. 
They had always heard anything sug- 
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gesting a farm called a ranch. They 
often asked me to tell them about street 
ears and railroads. How a building 
could be several stories high was to them 
an unsolved mystery. They had never 
seen any of the wonders of modern civil- 
ization but the telegraph and the steam- 
boat. 

Frank, our Japanese cook, was by far 
the best camp man that I have ever 
seen. He was beyond comparison the 
best cook I ever saw in the woods. He 
could do anything in connection with a 
trip of this character. He could pack 
a horse, row a boat, pitch a tent and 
do them all well. He never murmured 
and his duties and his work were much 
greater than of any man in the camp. 
If we desired to get an early start, he 
would stay up until midnight, or later 
if necessary, baking bread so that we 
would not be delayed on the next day’s 
march. He: had had a most wonderful 
career. When a boy he, with several oth- 
ers, had deserted in the Japanese navy, 
but he was the only one that was not 
finally captured. He succeeded at last 


in getting out of the country and he 
never returned. Once he was a valet 
for a rich man who traveled all over 
Europe. Again he was a servant for a 
gentleman that spent two or three years 
in traveling through China. Then for 
two years he was a cook for a number 
of Englishmen who spent a year in Si- 
beria prospecting for coal. He was a 
cook on a United States revenue cutter 
that went to rescue some sailors in the 
Arctic seas and spent the winter among 
the Esquimos. He worked in the salmon 
canneries in British Columbia and in 
Alaska for a few seasons. Then for a 
time he was a cake baker for the Wash- 
ington, the finest hotel in Seattle, and 
the last that I heard of this most versa- 
tile and adventurous Japanese gentle- 
man he was the purchasing agent and 
collector for a dressmaking establish- 
ment. If I could locate him and he 
would go with me on my next hunting 
trip, he could name his own price. There 
is no one to compare him with but him- 
self. Taking him all in all, I never ex- 
pect to look upon his like again. 


(CONCLUSION. ) 








THE OLD SETTLER 
By Oney Frep SWEET. 
He stands apart from the age that’s come; 
His shoulders bent from the plodding years, 


But instead of the landscape’s wondrous wealth 
He sees but the prairie through his tears. 





















































OUR FIRST STOP FOR DINNER. 


TRAILING BEARS IN COLORADO 








An Iowa sportsman tells of a hunt in the Rockies during 
which two bears were killed in record-breaking time. 








HERVEY M. PORTER 


Have you ever sat astride a good sad- 
dle horse on a beautiful fall morning in 
northwestern Colorado, the sun just 
brightening the snow-covered mountain 
tops, the air so crisp and exhilarating 
that every breath makes life worth liv- 
ing, the blue jay and robin welcoming 
the day in cheery tones, far away before 
you a succession of peaks and valleys, 
here and there groves of quaking aspen 
looking like large fields of goldenrod in 
the distance, dense forests of pine and 
spruce, restful and majestic in their soli- 
tude, and while lost in the beauty and 
grandeur of your surroundings, sudden- 
ly without warning heard the deep bay 
of a bear hound as he strikes the trail 





made not many hours before? Has your 
heart moved faster and faster as the 
quicker ringing tones of one or more of 
the dogs announce that Bruin is not far 
ahead? Have you felt your hair fairly 
rise when in one grand excited chorus 
the whole pack are off like a shot and 
you follow at break-neck speed with 
your guide in the lead? How little you 
mind that fallen tree as your horse 
bounds over it; buck brush and quak- 
ingaspen thickets you tear through with- 
out notice; on up the side and over the 
ridge you go and down into the valley 
beyond. Your horse is breathing hard 
now; you stop to listen; yes, the dogs 
are climbing the other side; that is the 
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guide calling, ‘‘ Keep to the ridge.’’ On 
you go with renewed vigor. What music! 
Did you ever hear anything so 2xciting? 
Now they are reaching the head of the 
guich. What’s that? Treed? Sure enough 
there’s no mistaking those tones. Move 
on, little horse, your hard run will soon 
be over. Yes, there they are. On, on, 
no time to lose. Hurrah! there he is, 
big and black and not over twenty feet 
from the ground. What a sight, what 
a symphony of hound music! Is it worth 
your loss of business at home, your thou- 
sand-mile ear ride and the hardships you 
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are unusued to? There he is, that bear 
you have dreamed about, and nothing 
remains but to draw a bead on that mov- 
ing head and plant a ball back of that 
small ear. My companions and I have 
hunted sheep, goats, elk and antelope in 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, spend- 
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ing several days with pack outfits, reach- 
ing the hunting grounds, but for keen 
enjoyment and excitement, we have ex- 
perienced nothing equal to following the 
dogs on a hot bear trail, even if only 
one day out from civilization over a 
good Colorado wagon road. 

In company with my comrade, Dr. D. 
W. Smouse (and « more companionable 
and unselfish hunter never shouldered a 
gun), I left Rifle, Colo., September 7th 
at 11 a.m. in a covered wagon, stopped 
at a ranch for dinner at two and the 
family being away, we invited ourselves 
to such edibles as could be found (the 
custom in that country), fed our team 
and pack horses and were off—encoun- 
tered rain, hail, snow and pitch dark- 
ness at seven—were helped out of a rut 
by ropes attached to the pole of our 
wagon and the saddle pommels on two 
of the riding horses—got out our fold- 
ing lanterns to avoid the danger of driv- 
ing off the road, and finally about 8 
o’clock after slipping about in the mud 
and all but turning over a few times, 
landed at a small log cabin of two lone 
bachelors who agreed to house us over 
night. Dirty—no name for it. But a 
bright, crackling fire was soon burning 
in the old boulder fireplace, and it was 
wonderful how soon an atmosphere of 
good cheer enveloped the group. 

The best friend of the unhardened 
‘amper is the air mattress sleeping bag, 
and after pumping them up and slip- 
ping in between the blankets we soon 
forgot our troubles and never knew how 
many times the pack rats ran back and 
forth over us that night. Didn’t break- 
fast taste good the next morning? At 
six we were on our way and at 8 o’clock 
reached our camping ground. The sun 
was bright and warm. No signs re- 
mained of the previous night’s storm ex- 
cept a skim of snow on the ground, and 
we were impatient to be in the saddle en 
route for bear. 

That first day was a hard one. We 
were in buck brush and quakingaspen 
thickets all day. Our legs were scratched 
and bruised, our clothes torn and our 
feelings aggravated. We had not accus- 
tomed ourselves to our environments. 
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The dogs worked hard without results 
and we landed in camp at night tired 
and hungry to find our cook had left 
for town and no preparations for sup- 
per. That night the horses kept our 
horse-wrangler busy in their efforts to 
leave for the valley below, and the next 
day he also quit us, our only man left 
being the guide, Jess Reames, a hard- 
working, agreeable, conscientious, active 
fellow, who thoroughly understood his 
business. We spent the day (Sunday) 
in camp while our guide visited the 
ranchers in the valley below in a fruit- 
less effort to secure additional help. He 
appeared just before dark and said he 
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had arranged to move our 


camp to a 
‘anch three miles distant and have our 
meals supplied, so the next day after 
securing some nice venison we moved 
camp about three miles and pitched our 


tents in a ranch yard. The owner was 
painting a house twelve miles 
away, and although his wife had four 
cows to milk, chickens, calves, hogs and 
goats to feed and look after, besides her 
household duties, we were splendidly 
taken car of and found her an excellent 
eook. A braver, more heroic little wom- 
an it would be hard to find. 

The next morning we were in the sad- 
dle at seven, started a bear at nine-thir- 


school 
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ty, treed him in a low pinion at eleven 
—a big black fellow—and had him 
skinned out by noon. The following day 
the voice of old dog ‘‘Lord’’ rang out 
at just eight-thirty. The whole pack 
were in full chase at nine, ran him four 
hours and finally held him in a tall 
spruce where we found him perched 
some forty feet from the ground, and 
dropped him out—a fine black and 
brown mixture. It was with great diffi- 
culty that we were able to keep within 
hearing of the dogs at times on this 





and satisfaction of a trip like this. The 
love of the chase plays its part, but what 
of those wonderful sunsets of red and 
gold, as after supper in camp we 
watched the mountain tops turn from 
purple to dark blue and fade one by one 
away, as night enveloped us. What of 
those glorious sunrises of that buoyant 


_ atmosphere that fransforms the nervous- 


ly tired brain-worker into a dynamo of 
energy; those quiet cold nights, their 
silence broken only by the quick, sharp 
bark of the coyotes; those ever-changing 
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chase. Three times the bear treed and 
came down before we could reach him; 
once the pack were so excited that they 
jumped upon and killed one of their 
own number, and when we finally heard 
the ‘‘treed’’ call of the dogs and reached 
the spot, both ourselves and our horses 
were tired out. We landed at the ranch 
with this bear about three that after- 
noon. We left early the next morning 
for Rifle, reaching there in time to re- 
move some of the evidences of the hunt- 
er, and catch the afternoon passenger 
for the East. 

It is hard to describe the pleasure 


views of grandeur, baffling description, 
as on horseback you pass from ridge to 
ridge, a feeling of freedom, of strength 
and of love pervading you that is new 
and uplifting? With what renewed 
vigor you return to your vocation; how 
easy you overcome obstacles and make 
them bend to your will; a new spirit is 
within you, a brighter look in your eye, 
a stronger tone to your voice, and im. 
printed on your memory recollections 
that will bring mingled joy and pleas- 
ure through all the passing years. 

In closing, I feel that we have learned 
some things from our big game hunting 
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experiences which may be of benefit to 
the tenderfoot planning such an outing: 
Select your guide early and have a thor- 
ough understanding of his charges, 
camp equipment and help supplied, and 
have him furnish you a rough map show- 
ing where he proposes taking you. Make 
your own list of provisions and send this 
to him as an aid in his selection; see 
that he has a small stove for your sleep- 
ing tent, an axe, a spade, a lantern, a 
whetstone and plenty of salt. Treat him 
at all times as an equal; wear light semi- 
waterproof shoes, clothing and leggins 
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TELL HERVEY TO COME ON. 


that will resist wear and tearing and 
still not too stiff, and a slicker tied on 
the back of your saddle. Our first big 
game rifle weighed eight and one-half 
pounds. We now carry six-pound arms. 
On our first trip we thought pine boughs 
made the ideal bed; we now use an air 
mattress Comfort sleeping pocket rolled 
into a small bundle and dropped into a 
eanvas bag. All our belongings are ear- 
ried in a canvas bag, shaped like a mail 
pouch and containing smaller bags hold- 
ing shoes, clothing, ammunition, ete., all 
easily carried on a pack horse. 
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TYPICAL LAKE SCENE IN QUEBEC. 


ON THE MOOSE TRAIL IN QUEBEC 





long shot. 





A veteran sportsman and his son go to Canada for moose 
and return with a nice specimen. 
Comparative ease of hunting in this country. 


The satisfaction of a 








CYRUS THOMPSON 


It all came about in regular sequence 
as follows: We had hunted the last 
three falls in western Wyoming, for 
mountain sheep and elk, and had been 
successful in securing them, but at the 
expense of much hard work, after rid- 
ing and packing in on the mountain 
trails for some ninety miles. So when 
it came to arranging for our next hunt 
we thought we would plan for an outing 
in 1910 where new scenes presented 
themselves and where a less strenuous 
life was necessary to have a good time, 
and possibly get some big game,too. But 
a quiet, restful outing was primary in 
our thoughts, not wholly unmixed with 
the antlers of moose and caribou as a 
secondary and final result. 

I opened correspondence with several 
parties and we finally concluded to try 
the northern part of the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

The summer gradually passed by, and 
on Friday, September 17th, we started. 
Our route was via the Wabash to De- 
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troit; thence over the Canadian Paci- 
fic, through Toronto, Montreal and Que- 
bee, then about 120 miles north and west 
to Lake Edward, where we arrived in 
due time Monday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 20th. The trip was pleasant and 
the accommodations were good, while 
the country we passed through was in 
teresting, much of it new to us. We 
were met at the station by Mr. Rowley, 
and were shown to the hotel, where we 
were to remain until next day. 

Lake Edward is a small place, has a 
large lumber mill, and it and surround- 
ing lakes are distinctly a summer resort 
for those wishing to have a quiet time, 
a pleasant outing and good fishing. 
Next day by 10 o’clock we were ready 
to start. If our starting from Cody, 
Wyoming, the year before was somewhat 
spectacular, with six saddle horses and 
ten pack animals, the start from Lake 
Edward was more so. 

We had a gasolene launch, with ten 
canoes trailing behind; the guides loung- 
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ing around in the morning sun. Every 
few miles we would drop some of the 
guides, with their canoes, until at the 
end of some ten miles we only had our 
own two eanoes and guides and cook 
left. A little further on the water 
became shallow and we took to our 
canoes, and the launch returned to 
Lake Edward. We soon came to the 
end of the lake, where we disem- 
barked. The guides had to portage 
—that is, carry everything over the 
trail to the next lake—and as three trips 
or ‘‘earries’’ were necessary, it took 
some time to portage. At noon we 
lunched and took a little rest before 
starting out for the afternoon trip. At 
the close of the first day we had passed 
through some four lakes and over an 
equal number of portages, where we 
eamped for the first night. 

The next day we traveled in the same 
way, as we did also on the third, until 
about 2 o’clock, when we pitched our 
tent and made what was to be our per- 
manent camp for some time—the dura- 
tion we remained there depending on 
circumstances. 

Here we were some forty-five miles 
fiom Lake Edward, having reached 
there through a chain of some twelve 
lakes and an equal number of portages. 
Some of the lakes were small and some 
four or five miles long. The portages 
varied from 200 yards to a mile and a 
quarter in length, over which the guides 
would carry immense loads on their 
backs, supported by ropes and a flat 
piece of leather across the forehead. We 
had an 8x10 tent to ourselves, with a 
little sheet-iron stove that would heat 
up on short notice. The guides had a 
smaller one, the cooking being done over 
a camp fire. Here we were at last in 
the game country, camped by a good- 
sized lake on a knoll, amid the different 
varieties of spruce, birch and balsam, 
away from civilization, in the quiet of 
‘*the bush,’’ where business worries and 
cares and annoyances were left behind, 
and grocer’s bills and butchers’ bills 
and other things of similar nature must 
be held in abeyance for another month. 

Our bed was on the soft, spongy 


boughs of the fir, and the aromatic odor 
of balsam, and the sweet repose we had 
of nights, as we rested our weary bodies, 
will long remain with us as a memory. 

Wood and water were in abundance, 
provisions were plentiful, for the pres- 
ent at least, and we were at peace with 
all the outside busy world. The next 
day I took my guide and went in one 
direction, and Will and Joe in another, 
and when we returned at night we had 
seen three or four cow moose, but no 
bulls with satisfactory antlers. But 
things seemed to look good, and in a 
week we expected to have our moose; 
then we would return toward Lake Ed- 
ward and hunt for caribou. Alas! We 
are frequently doomed to disappoint- 
ment. This applies to hunters and sports- 
men as well as to all others. In a few 
days it commenced to rain in frequent 
showers; then came a regular downpour, 
during which time all that we could do 
was to sit in and around the tent and 
eat and sleep—sleep—sleep. 

There is something somnolent about 
the patter of rain on a tent and which is 
musical, when one is in a position not to 
care, and if free from worry. With us 
it rained, and rained—and poured—and 
we had to find such divertisement about 
camp as we could. We had accumulat- 
ed a sort of circulating library, consist- 
ing of a popular magazine of the vin- 
tage of May, 1906—somewhat of a back 
number. This was a sort of floatsam of 
some previous party and had been 
dropped by the side of the portage or 
on the bank of some of the lakes, and 
while time and exposure had made it 
impossible to read it in its entirety, still 
there was much in it of interest, and we 
conveniently called it our floating li- 
brary. 

Between showers Will would fish and 
frequently brought in a string of from 
fifteen to twenty-five beautiful trout, 
beautiful to look at and toothsome when 
cooked and served by our chef, Joe 
No. 2. 

I would take a little .22 rifle and by 
walking out on some of the trails, or por- 
tages, would bring in two or three part- 
ridges or grouse; now and then we 

























would get in a canoe and float and pad- 
dle around for a change. ‘‘The bush’’ 
was wet and we could not get around 
without discomfort, and the moose did 
not come down to the lakes for water. 
They could get enough any place, and, 
in fact, required but little, as the weath- 
er was pleasantly cool, and if they did, 
we suspected they could get all they 
needed by absorption of the rain 
through the hides of their mammoth 
bodies. 

Time passed—a week, ten days and 
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two weeks—during which time we saw 
little or no big game, and things looked 
somewhat dubious as to adding more 
antlers to our collection at home; but 
still we did not worry and continued to 
eat and to rest and to sleep. Will says 
he will always remember this outing, 
since his sleep was not disturbed in the 
morning, and he could arise as suited 
him from 7 o’clock to 10 o’clock in the 
morning. I too was indulging in some 
few sleeping stunts myself. 

The next morning after we arrived in 
camp we noticed the astonishing fact 
that we had no washpan for our morn- 
ing ablution. Now, a washpan on a hunt 
is not an absolute necessity, but is sure- 
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ly a convenience. During our temporary 
absence from camp one day, Joe No. 2 
secured some birchbark, and with much 
deftness and skill constructed a washpan 
that was not only a thing of beauty, but 
of usefulness; henceforth we could wash 
near our tent of a morning without go- 
ing down to the lake. Bireh bark is one 
of the products of the country, being 
used for many purposes, running 
through the gamut from starting fires, 
building eanoes, calling moose, making 
washpans, constructing cradles, wood- 
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ALFRED, THE “TWO JOES” AND THE AUTHOR. 


boxes and various other articles too nu 
merous to mention, and doubtless the 
young birch sprouts may be oceasional- 
ly used to correct the youths and keep 
them in the straight and narrow way. 
The canoes are marvels of the manu- 
facturers’ skill and serve for the trans- 
portation purposes necessary in the 
country. They are some 17 feet long, 3 
feet wide in the middle and some 
16 inches deep, artistically curved 
at the ends and will carry 800 to 
1,000 pounds. In the hands of the 
skilled canoeman they seem _ abso- 
lutely safe and easily managed, but 
to a novice they cut up freaks that are 
astonishing. To step into an empty one 
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near the front or rear end will cause it 
to tip up, and to step into one near the 
side will make it upset, but when under- 
stood and properly handled they arn 
safe and indulge in no such pranks. 

They are made of light wood, ribbed 
at frequent intervals with strong, pli- 
able wood, covered with canvas, heavily 
painted, and when new will weigh 80 to 
100 pounds—when wet, some more. The 
guides pick them up and earry them 
over from one lake to another. To meet 
one of them carried by a guide coming 
over one of the portages is a novel sight 
and would cause a family horse to take 
fright and bolt in spite of all the care 
used in restraining him. 

The guides propel the canoes and with 
the movement of the paddles, 

In a musical swing, 

With a rythmieal ring, 
as they strike the sides of the canoe 
with some forty strokes to the minute, 
they will eover easily four to five miles 
per hour on still water with no great 
degree of fatigue to the guides. 

The personnel of our party, besides 
myself and son Will, consisted of Al- 
fred, Joe and Joe No. 2, all French- 
Canadians. A few words regarding them 
may not be without interest to the 
reader. 

Alfred Dannaukt, my guide, was a man 
some 53 years of age, intelligent and 
possessed of some property. He had 
been in the United States as far west 
as the Pacifie coast, had married in the 
States, but finally drifted back to the 
Province of Quebee, where he has a farm 
and family. He formerly had spoken 
English quite fluently, but from having 
used the French language almost exclu- 
sively of late years his English returned 
to him only gradually. He had been a 
powerful man, but from hardships, ex- 
posure and some sickness, with ap- 
proaching old age, he was not the phy- 
sical man of other years, but still was 
up to or above the average. Alfred was 
a good guide, knew the habits and pe- 
culiarities of game well, and was handy 
with a canoe. He had a repertoire of 
stories ‘that was entertaining by the 
eamp fire at night, but some were such 


as would not warrant relating here. He 
was not inclined to be very talkative 
only at times, and occasionally found 
some difficulty in expressing himself in 
English. Sometimes he would say things 
in French which from existing condi- 
tions and surroundings I would construe 
into profanity. Now and then he would 
repeat a few ugly words in choice Eng- 
lish, and no mistake, but a favorite ex- 
pression of his when surprised or aston- 
ished or at a loss for any other words, 
would be ‘‘Oh-hell-gosh-yes,’’ and at 
times I was in the habit of provoking 
him to a repetition of this phrase. 

Joe Bertrand, Will’s guide, was a little 
short, stockily-built fellow, some 30 
years of age, about 5 feet 3 inches high, 
with short legs, corresponding to his 
body, that somehow or other got over 
ground with wonderful rapidity. He 
could not speak English as fluently as 
Alfred, but still could make himself un- 
derstood, but occasionally would appeal 
to Alfred to help him out when at a loss 
to express himself intelligently in Eng- 
lish. Joe, too, was a good guide, hunter 
and canoeman, and seemed never to be 
at fault in the bush. Joe was married 
and had a wife and two children, the 
baby being only two days old when we 
started on our hunt; hence Joe had in- 
curred new responsibilities and now had 
another one at home to provide for. He 
eould earry a wonderful load, some 200 
pounds over short distances, and did not 
seem to realize the latent strength his 
physique supplied, but would toddle 
along bearing his heavy burden uneom- 
plainingly on portages over which we 
had to pass. 

Joe Fournier, whom we ealled Joe No. 
2, was a man 57 years of age, small, 
spare built, of delicate frame, but a good 
cook, and always ready to serve us to 
the best of his ability. He trapped in the 
winter, and had a wife and adopted 
daughter. His vocabulary of English 
was somewhat limited and our knowl- 
edge: of French decidedly more so. In 
Wyoming our cook would eall us for 
breakfast with the cheery words, ‘‘Come 
and get it,’’ and at first Joe would eall 
us in French, but as that sound was not 


































familiar and did not awaken Will, who 
loves to sleep of a morning, Joe learned 
a few words, ‘and at the proper time 
would pull the flap of our tent aside and 
in a fine Frenchy modulated voice, 
would sing, ‘‘ Breakfast is ready,’’ with 
a very decided accent on the last sylla- 
ble of the last word. It is surprising 
how soon the hungry man will eatch 
onto the call for his meals, be that eall 
in whatever language it may. 

Finally our calendar showed we had 
had been in ‘‘the bush,’’ as it is termed 
in that country, for eighteen days. No 
moose had been killed by us, and few 
cows and fewer bulls had ‘been seen, so 
we concluded to return on the back trail 
or portages toward Lake Edward, and 
that night camped on Lake Eugene, still 
one day distant from Lake Edward and 
the railroad. We had sent out word by 
a passing canoeman to send in our mail 
and had arranged to have some addi- 
tional supplies in the way of provisions 
sent in, which we connected with as con- 
templated that evening at Lake Eugene. 
Here we received ample provisions for 
the rest of our trip, as well as letters 
and papers from home. which we were 
glad to get, not having had anv tidings 
from those at home for three weeks. In 
looking through our new supplies just 
received, I found one quart bottle la- 
beled ‘‘Old Whiskey,’’ which informa- 
tion I conveyed to Will and the guides 
in French or English, at least in such 
language as all fully understood, but the 
disgust that all displayed was very ap- 
parent when it was later discovered that 
the bottle contained maple syrup—only 
that, and nothing more. Old hunters 
and sportsmen will readily understand 
their disappointment. 

On the following morning, the 19th 
day, we all four started out in the ea- 
noe, going a distance of some two miles. 
where we landed and left the canoe and 
took a dim trail for about one mile to a 
lake where the tracks of moose were 
abundant and the indications seemed 
good to see game that day. The guides 
walked around and discussed the condi- 
tions and it was finally decided that Al- 
fred and I were to watch that lake and 
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Joe and Will were to go on about a mile 
further to another lake.and in the even- 
ing were to rejoin us and return to camp 
together. They day was warm in the 
sun, but cool and frosty in the shade 
Alfred and I watched our lake eareful- 
ly, and about 1:30 concluded to have our 
lunch. To add to our comfort we built 
a small fire at a point where the smoke 
would go into the bush and not scare 
any moosé that were wandering around 
in that vicinity. We had almost com. 
pleted our lunch when away off in the 
direction we thought Will and Joe had 
gone, we heard one rifle shot, which 
sounded good to us; then « few minutes 
three more shots followed, and in about 
thirty minutes another shot, five in all. 
We commented on whether this shooting 
could have been done by Will, but the 
direction whence the sound came was 
not exactly that in which we thought the 
boys had gone. 

Alfred surmised it was they who had 
done the shooting, and I hoped so too, 
yet was not certain. The crack of the 
rifle sounded familiar to me, as does a 
well-known footstep, as I had heard it 
at various times and under different sur 
roundings; in the forests of New Bruns 
wick after moose, in the canons of Colo 
rado after deer, on the trails of Mon- 
tana after elk and goats and above tim- 
ber line in the mountains of Wyoming, 
after the wary mountain sheep, as well 
as elk—and the report away off among 
the lakes in the bush of the northern 
Province of Quebee made me feel good, 
at least on that October afternoon when 
only two days more were to our credit 
for hunting, and as yet no big game was 
secured. 

About 4:30 we walked down to the 
agreed meeting point at the end of the 
lake to await the coming of the boys 
and to learn if they had done the shoot- 
ing, and if so with what result. They 
came trailing in, a little late, however, 
tired and weary from a long tramp, and 
a day replete with excitement, and it 
took only a few minutes to tell us that 
they had killed a moose and we all 
shook hands and congratulated our- 
selves that at least we had scored an- 
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other moose, a species of game that 
ranks at the top of the list of big game 
of America, and one that is wary and 
hard to kill and tenacious of life, and 
which will probably carry off more lead 
than any other animal in this country, 
with the possible exception of the griz- 
zly bear. As the shadows lengthened 
and the day was drawing to a close, and 


_as we walked down the crooked and 


rough trail to where we had left the ca- 
noe in the morning, Will told me how it 
all happened. 

They had been watching at a lake sim- 
ilar to ours and had had lunch, and since 
no game was apparently near they con- 
cluded to take a quiet smoke to relieve 
the monotony, not having seen or heard 
anything up to that time. Soon after, 
+wo cow moose—one a very large one— 
walked out at a point of the lake and 
soon after were followed by a big bull 
with antlers that looked attractive. The 
boys had time to note the distance, as 
the game had not seen or winded them, 
and at last the bull stopped broadside, 
quartering a little, and stood out there 
apparently the monarch of the forest in 
his magnificence and beauty. The dis- 
tance was almost too great to shoot with 
much absolute certainty, but the psycho- 
logical moment had come and immediate 
action was necessary if that bull was to 
be theirs. The boys estimated the dis- 
tanee then and afterwards at from 350 
to 400 yards. The Lyman sights of the 
little Winchester .30-30 were carefully 


adjusted, and a convenient tree was 
used as a rest, deliberate aim taken, and 
the trigger gradually pressed, so as to 
not in any way disturb the accuracy of 
the aim and the little soft-point leaden 
messenger sped on its way with the 
crack of the rifle. Of course the boys 
were anxious, feeling that at that dis- 
tance the hitting of the moose in a vital 
spot was extremely uncertain. For a 
few seconds the moose stood still, then 
toppled over to one side and apparently 
fell to the ground dead; this was more 
fortunate than they had expected, and 
fearing it had only been creased and 
temporarily disabled, three more shots 
were sent after it, and as the boys saw 
no signs of life in the animal they wait- 
ed for a few minutes, then started 
around the lake to it, which required 
about 30 minutes, during which time 
they were out of sight of it, and 
feared the moose might recover and 
get up and run off. Finally, they 
reached the place, and there the 
moose lay, but still barely alive, 
when one more shot finally killed 
him. It proved to be a large animal with 
satisfactory antlers, 41 inches spread, 
broad shovels or palms. It was _ pro- 
nounced a good trophy when compared 
with antlers secured there, as they do 
not seem to be uniformly as large in 
spread as in the New Brunswick country. 
Upon examination it was found that the 
first shot had gone through the top of 
the heart, surely a very remarkable shot, 
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considering the distance, and one which 
must in some measure be considered un- 
usual, as the heart was not aimed at, 
Will simply hoping to hit in- some vital 
spot. The three shots fired at the same 
distance where the animal fell seemed to 
have missed it. As an evidence that the 
bull had battled his way to a place of 
supremacy in the band of cows which 
he had with him, his antlers were 
searred and the points of five or six of 
the prongs were broken, showing the 
fact conclusively that he was not the 
leader of the band of cows without hav- 
ing fought his way there through his 
prowess and strength. It was through 
the cows he had met his death, as he 
had followed where they went in fan- 
cied security—they were protected by 
law and could not be shot without a 
heavy fine. 

That night we had moose meat in 
camp. ‘All the boys, including myself, 
felt good, and while I hadn’t and didn’t 
kill any big game on this hunt, it was 
with a feeling of genuine satisfaction 
that we had one more moose to add to 
our collection of four moose at home. 

Will proposed to me in order to make 
me feel good that if I would have the 
head moynted that he would in referring 
to this moose, call it our moose, to let 
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ARRIVAL OF THE HEAD AT CAMP. 





me in in some degree on the killing, and 
thus share the glory and the honor, to 
which proposition I agreed as gracefully 
as I could, since on some of our pre- 
vious hunts in Wyoming and elsewhere, 
I had been the more successful in get- 
ting game. The success of one in secur- 
ing big game has much of the element of 
luek connected with it, and this must 
always be considered, in connection with 
experience and skill. 

The next day the guides brought in 
the antlers, scalp and hide, which en- 
tailed considerable hard work. They re- 
turned to camp tired early in the after- 
noon, and I took a stroll over to a lake a 
mile or more distant, but with no satis- 
factory result. This was our twentieth 
day. That night before retiring we 
went over to the boys’ tent and dis- 
cussed the game proposition. 

We were to start out for Lake Ed- 
ward the next day, but I told Alfred 
if they thought by remaining two days 
longer we stood a good show for me to 
get a moose, I was inclined to remain. 
After talking among themselves for a 
while in French, they told me that oth- 
er hunters had been camped there, the 
game had been shot at and disturbed, 
and they would not recommend a longer 
stay, especially as we had only two days 
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more at longest, since most of that time 
would probably have to be put in in 
prospecting to find where the game 
could be found. 

I told Alfred I hated to come so far 
and get no big game, and suggested that 
it would be bad for me to go home scor- 








JOE CALLING, 


ing a failure. I saw Alfred felt bad, and 
thought | might reflect on him, which I 
surely did not, and then after knitting 
his brow, as if in deep study and con- 
siderably worried, he ejaculated that ex- 
pressive phrase of his, with which we 
had beeome familiar, ‘*‘Oh-hell-gosh- 
ves.”” 

The next morning we broke camp, 
and after three or four portages 
reached Lake Edward, where we had 
lunch; then our canoes were carefully 
and securely loaded and we made our 
start for a thirteen-mile trip over the 
lake, which at times and in places was 
quite rough, and reached the hotel and 
railroad station in about twoand one-half 
hours. There our twenty-one days’ hunt 
ended. The next day we said farewell 
to the boys, took our departure and 
reached home in due time, after an ab- 
sence of four weeks, during which pe- 
riod the crack of my Winchester .45-90- 
300 did not onee disturb the moose and 
earibou of that country, nor break the 


stillness of the lakes and mountains with 
its reverberations. 

The trip was a pleasant one, our 
guides did all they could to bring us 
suecess and make it pleasant for us, and 
were we going to return there we should 
insist on having the same boys with us, 
whom we learned to know and for all 
of whom we shall always have a kindly 
feeling, as years come and are numbered 
with the past. To anyone wishing to 
go to that country I would say that there 
is big game there in considerable num- 
bers, though I did not seeit, since the con- 
ditions seemed to be against us. To those 
who wish to have a pleasant and inter- 
esting trip, with canoes and over por- 
tages, where fishing is excellent, where 
ladies may be made comfortable and 
where one could pass a month or two 
pleasantly resting and having an easy 
time, and stand a show of securing some 
big game in and around the lakes, not- 
withstanding I was unsueecessful, I ree- 
ommend that country. 

By corresponding with Messrs. Row- 
ley Bros., Lake Edward, Province of 
Quebee, Canada, care Laurentides 
Ifouse, one will be placed in possession 
of such information as desired in regard 
to the hunting and fishing and the coun- 
try generally. These gentlemen can be 
relied on and their charges for services 
rendered, for provisions furnished, ete., 
we found reasonable and to us very sat- 
isfactory in every way. 

Will will always have reason to recall 
the trip with much pleasure, since he 
made a remarkable shot at very long 
range and killed his moose in its tracks, 
something seldom done; and he will also 
remember with much satisfaction that 
there was no alarm clock to go off at an 
unseemly hour of a morning to disturb 
his slumbers; and I with a degree of 
pride, not without some humiliation, 
will refer to this hunt as the time when 
we got our moose. 























OUTWARD BOUND. 


IN MEXICO'S GRASSY HILLS 


ANGELINE B. GWINN 


As October draws near, Dick and I 
lose all interest in the magazines, in the 
newspapers, and in our work. The wice 
of the hills is always whispering to us, 
‘*Come, come,’’ and no exile was ever 
more homesick for his native land than 
we are for the dear old hills when the 
hunting season approaches. We think 
and talk of nothing except camp-life. We 
go over our hunt of the previous year, 
we pick out the spot for our tent, and 
goodness knows how much of the coming 
hunt we do not accomplish in anticipa- 
tion; consequently, as soon as Dick’s 
leave of absence is granted, we pack our 
outfit and hie away. 

We were detained in Jimenez, Mexico, 
a week later last year, so did not reach 
our old hunting-ground in the Sierras 
until the first of November. Gavino (our 
mozo, or guide), was as happy as we 
were, and wore a genuine Billiken grin 
as he gaily shouted to his beasts of bur- 
den, ‘‘Arre, burros. Vuelve.’’ We gen- 
erally arriye at our destined camping 
place about 2 p. m. While Dick and 
Gavino pitch the tent, I unpack the pro- 
vision box and busy myself preparing 
something to appease our appetites, for 
we are almost half starved after our long. 





hard ride. There are no drones in our 
hive. Each takes the work nearest at 
hand and does it; then, when the tasks 
are finished, we hunt or loaf just as we 
please. 

For several days on our last hunt we 
saw no deer and searecely any sign; but 
turkeys were plentiful, and Dick killed a 
big gobbler weighing thirty-five pounds 
the third day. This was the first fresh 
meat in camp, and it tasted as good to us 
as a "possum to an old-time darkey. On 
this outing Dick killed two more turkeys 
and then quit shooting at them; for, he 
believes like ‘‘ Hawkeye’”’ that it is a sin 
to kill game when you cannot use the 
meat. 

But we craved venison, as we had had 
no deer meat for a year; accordingly, we 
scoured the hills carefully, and several 
days later, as I was strolling along be- 
hind, I heard the report of Dick’s rifle 
and saw Dick dash across the ravine and 
out of sight up the hillside. Gavino and 
I followed breathlessly and half-way up 
the slope, I stopped and looked around 
for Dick but could not see him. 


**Where’s Dick?’’ I asked Gavino. 
**He’s on top of the ridge. 
see him?’’ 


Don’t you 
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We clambered on up to the summit 
and there was Dick looking for the deer. 
‘‘T shot a deer right here, and now I 
can’t find it. Help me hunt for it.’’ 

I just turned around in my tracks and 
spied a beautiful buck lying some twenty 





GAVINO AND THE BIG GOBBLER. 


feet away. ‘‘Pay me my reward. Here’s 
your quarry,’’ I ealled. 

He had killed the deer at four hundred 
yards, the ball entering the neck. After 
inspecting the deer, Dick left Gavino and 
me to clean it, while he went after the 
others, as there were two more. He 


- caught a glimpse of one and took a 


chance shot but did not hit it. 

One day while riding in a cafion eight 
or ten miles from camp, Dick’s horse 
shied at a fallen tree. Dick got down to 
see what frightened his mount and found 
a five-pronged buck, which had evidently 
been killed the day before by alion. To 
judge from appearance the lion had 
sprung out of a near-by oak onto its 
prey. In the struggle that followed the 
lion had proved the victor. The choicest 
parts had been eaten, the entrails had 


been taken out and dragged four or five 
feet away and covered with sticks and 
grass, the rest of the animal being hid- 
den under the branches of the fallen tree. 
It is against our hunting principles to 
use traps or we could have trapped the 
lion. Some days later, when we passed 
the place again, nothing remained except 
the bones. 


Our totem poles and birds were kindly 
provided by nature. Early every morn- 
ing two crows came soaring over the 
peaks and perched on a neighboring tree. 
All day long they staid near, and their 
hoarse ‘‘Caw, caw’’ was to us a very 
agreeable sound. In the morning they 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Best wishes for a happy 
day ;’’ on our return to camp, we under- 
stood their greeting to be, ‘‘ Welcome 
back;’’ and in the evening when they 
flapped their wings and flew away, we 
translated their farewell into, ‘‘A good 
night’s rest with pleasant dreams.’’ | 
think, though, that their constancy and 
apparent affection was more for the bits 
of meat we scattered each day for them 
than in love for us. 


Phe days were ‘‘as fair as a day in 
June,’’ and we loafed or hunted as we 
felt inclined, while all the time we were 
as happy as a boy going fishing. Game 
was very scarce and Dick got only one 
more deer in here. Then one morning, 
while he took a good-bye hunt up the 
eafion, Gavino and I struck camp. When 
Dick came back a couple of hours later, 
everything was in readiness for the 
downward trip to the foothills where we 
camped three days longer in a wide 
cafion called Las Monas. Going up the 
eafion, we passed through a large herd 
of horses, but did not see any of the 
herders. 

The next morning after our arrival at 
the new camp, Gavino and I accom- 
panied Dick a long way up the cufion 
and then half-way up a steep hill. Here 
Dick dismounted and set out alone to 
take a circle over the hills to the tent. 
Gavino and I took the back trail. We 
were almost at the foot of the hill when 
we were somewhat surprised by hear- 
ing a loud ‘‘Cubo.’’ ; 

Roman, one of the herders, had fol- 
lowed our tracks thinking some of the 






































horses had strayed from the herd. Our 
general appearance must have been 
rather unkempt and startling, as the 
first words Roman said were, ‘‘ Dies mie! 
How you frightened me. I thought you 
were Comanches.’’ After talking to 
us for a few minutes, Roman left us to 
round-up the horses. 

As soon as Gavino and I reached 
camp, we began preparations for a big 
feast. I had asked Roman: to come to 
dinner at twelve and to bring his two 
companions. Just as the meal was 
ready, our guests rode up. Dick had not 
returned, so 1 sat down to dine with the 
cowboys. 

Roman claimed that he knew where a 
big grizzly had his quarters at a tiny 
spring about three miles from our camp ; 
and, if Dick got back before two o’elock, 
he would take us to the place. He said 
the bear had been living there all sum- 
mer. Roman had seen him several 
times, but as he had no fire-arms he al- 
ways side-stepped and let bruin have 
the right of way. 

Our repast was almost finished when 
Dick arrived, tired and empty-handed. 
When I repeated Roman’s story about 
the bear, Dick forgot all about being fa- 
tigued and hurriedly ate a morsel; 
however, he first took a picture of the 
dinner party. The horses were soon 
saddled. Dick, Roman, Denaciano and 
I mounted and ecantered off. Such a 
way as Roman guided us; but, at last, 
by a long, circuitous route we were on 
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top of a hill. We rode a short distance 
across the ridge, then Roman gave the 
word to halt and dismount. This we did 
as quickly and noiselessly as possible. 
Donaciano was to stay with the mus- 
tangs; but Roman told him when he 
heard two shots to Jump on his pony and 
come to help skin the bear. Dick saw 
that his beloved 33 was ready to address 
the grizzly, and then he and Roman 
moved cautiously forward. I tiptoed 
along in the rear. I knew Dick would 
object to my accompanying him; there- 
fore, I was extremely careful not to 
make any noise. However, Dick hap- 
pened to look back and see me. He 
called softly,.‘‘ Where are you going? 
Don’t you follow. Stay with Donacia- 
no.”’ 

I glibbly fibbed, ‘‘I am going only to 
that tree.’’ All the time I knew I was 
going to steal along behind so as to be in 
at the last act. I was in a breathless 
state of bliss and expectation for the 
grizzly’s hide was to be mine. Dick and 
Roman crept silently onward over rocks 
and logs and through the brush for half 
a mile or more, while I picked my way 
stealthily forward. We were now going 
down into a deep gorge. I saw Roman 
whisper to Dick and point toward the 
head of the gulch. Roman stopped and 
Dick proceeded some fifteen or twenty 
feet, when, quick as a flash, he raised his 
gun and bang, bang two shots were fired 
in rapid succession. 

I rushed forward, falling over every 
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DICK AND THE “BEAR” THAT TURNED OUT 
TO BE A DEER. 


obstacle in the way in my haste to see the 
grizzly. Before I saw what Dick had 
shot, Donaciano galloped up on the ride 
over our heads, and then my hopes and 
expectations were most eruelly shattered 
for Roman shouted at him, ‘‘Stay where 
you are. Don’t make your will yet. It’s 
only a deer.’’ 

“Oh, my! Why did you kill a deer? 
Now, you’ve seared the bear away,’’ | 
gasped, as I sank onto a log to regain my 
breath. 

‘*Seared the bear away! I hope you 
don’t think a deer would be in there if a 
bear was. I might as well have a deer 
as nothing,’’ my disappointed chum re- 
torted. 

To console ourselves ‘we went down 
into the arroyo to inspect the  bear’s 
eave. Sure enough, Roman had told no 
‘*fish’’ story. The signs were numerous, 
and four beds proved that the old fellow 
had been there quite awhile. The great 
footprints in the mud informed us that 
he was very large, and from some of the 
signs, we knew he had been at his den 
recently. 





We felt mighty blue; but we didn’t 
grumble, for we have learned to receive 
bad luck and good luck with the 
same happy smile. We _ took the 
deer and returned to camp by a 
shorter trail. Dick and I joked about the 
bear that we didn’t get; but Roman was 
too erestfallen to say anything. He 
seemed to feel he had guaranteed that 
this would be one of Uncle Ephraim’s 
‘“‘at-home’’ days. When we_ reached 
camp the men did not dismount, but 
shook hands and went off to herd their 
horses. Dick and I gave our steeds to 
Gavino to eare for, and we sat down to 
take life easy for the rest of the evening. 

The next morning, Dick and | went 
back to eall on ‘‘Bro. B’ar,’’ but the 
longed-for quadruped was still elsewhere. 
Gavino had dinner ready when we re- 
turned. ‘The vaqueros were punctual. 
We had invited them to partake of a 
farewell ‘‘banquet’’ as our off duty days 
were at an end. After dinner we posed 
singly and in groups for ‘‘snap-shots.”’ 

Juan, one of the cowboys, is a little old 
fellow who has ridden this range all his 
life. I was the first woman he had ever 
seen ride astride; therefore, I proved 
quite a curiosity to him. When I had 
my photograph taken as a cowgirl, 
Juan’s eyes opened and he was all atten- 
tion. Then he came and asked in a mys- 
terious whisper if I would send him one 
of the pictures. This I promised to do; 
but whether he thought I would forget 
or whether he was consumed with anx- 
iety to see what the portrait would 
look like, I do not know; but, at any rate, 
his parting words were: ‘‘Don’t forget 
to send me one of the pictures where you 
are taken like a man.’’ And I didn’t 
forget. 

For half an hour all was bustle and 
commotion and then our camp was 
‘*Camp-no-Camp’’ and our hunt was 
over. Reluctantly, we bade farewell to 
the scenes we love so well, but which we 
hope to see again next autumn ‘‘si Dies 
es servido.”’ 

Riding down the dusty path, we saw 
the tracks of a large lion. Now, we un- 
derstood why the horses had stampeded 
early in the morning. 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


THE “CLYDE,” “GREEN SWEDE,” “YON YONSON,” 
THE “PRINCESS.” 


“SUNNY JIM” AND 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ICE FLEET 


CLAYTON 


When the summer season is over at 
Chautauqua and the touring cars have 
gone south and the launches and sail- 
boats have been put under cover in order 
to withstand the siege of winter, there 
is a period of waiting by the natives for 
the longed-for ice. They have noted the 
touring cars coming down the road in 
a cloud of dust; they have seen the ex- 
pensive racing yachts plying the waters 
of this far-famed lake. Now old dame 
Nature is telling them that the time is 
soon coming for their inning on this na- 
tural field of sport whose surface, sur- 
rounded by the everlasting hills and 
with its oblong contour of twenty miles 
in length and three miles in width, re- 
minds one of the field of a stadium with 
the tiers of seats rising on all sides. 

For you people of the second genera- 
tion who are spending the ‘‘pile’’ your 
fathers laboriously gathered together on 
seeing how fast you can fly over the 
speedway or the water must not think 
that the people who are putting their 
shoulders to the wheels of industry have 


M. JONES 


not some desires themselves for the flush 
and freedom of rapid flight. During the 
autumn days after the gate at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly grounds has closed 
with a clang on the last departing visi- 
tor, the native starts to build an_ ice- 
boat as a recreation from the day’s work 
and for the purpose of furnishing him- 
self and his friends with further recrea- 
tion later on when a winter wind sweeps 
over a broad expanse of glassy surface. 

It is strange, methinks, that we should 
leave old Chautauqua and travel many 
miles to the sandy shores of Florida in 
order to try out our new racer. Auto- 
mobiles are real fussy things when it 
comes to getting high speed out of them; 
then the trouble and expense, and be- 
sides here at Chautauqua the native will 
show you a thing or two about speed, 
if that is what you want, which wil! 
make your vari-colored racer turn green 
with envy. 

So, dear visitor of the ‘‘speed mania,”’ 
don’t imagine when you leave this beau- 
tiful Switzerland of a lake, famed for its 
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pickerel and its principles, that you are 
going to some place where people travel 
faster. If you do so you are laboring 




















THE “SUNNY JIM,”’ DICK MITCHELL AT THE 
HELM. 


under an hallucination because your ten 
thousand-dollar collection of rubber and 
gasolene cannot possibly run faster than 
one of these galloping horses of stee! 
and sail in a good wind and on smooth 
ice. If you don’t believe, come up and 
have a look. ‘the mechanie whom you 
pay a pittance of $15 a week will take 
you out in the yacht he built himself and 
after you have traveled ten miles so fast 
that you can hardly see and bite off your 
breath in chunks you will gasp in an- 
swer to his yell to ‘‘hold on,’’ a faint, 
inarticulate ‘‘stop, for heaven’s sake, 
stop.”’ 


A few rapid arithmetical calculations 
as to your skipper’s income, the cost of 
the boat and its speed performed sub- 
consciously while gyrating through the 
ozone and over the sparkling erystals of 
ice and snow will quickly resolve them- 
selves into a few trenchant and inevi- 
table conclusions. As you sit on the ice 
holding your dizzy head you perceive 
that the ‘‘boss’’ doesn’t have any mo- 
nopoly on speed, as you supposed. Then 
the next think comes racing along to 
overtake the first; it is—what is the use 
of being rich, anyhow? What is this 
ten thousand-dollar automobile and rac- 
ing yacht business all about anyhow? 
Here is the concentrated essence of the 
whole thing wound up in some wood 
steel, sail and ice, and the ‘‘ plain pepul’’ 
are having all the fun. 

So you who have a hankering for 
speed but never happened to come 
across the real thing because you always 
flew South with the birds when old Bo- 
reas began to blow, come back to the 
land where your father made your mon 
ey and let some of the cold, erisp, oxy- 
gen-laden air filter through your pale 
frame at seventy or eighty miles an hour. 
The little red corpuscles of your blood 
will hold a feast—a Thanksgiving feast 
of rejoicing—that they ean for once ac- 
quire enough oxidizing material to put 
a ruddy flush upon your cheek. The 
rolling ocean and the beach of sand will 
become colorless as against the glitter- 
ing, glistening broad expanse nestling 
among the Northern hills. 

How fast can an ice yacht go? Well, 
that depends; some can run faster than 
others. Say, did you ever go 140 miles 
an hour in your automobile or did you 
ever see or hear of anyone going that 
fast on anything? You never did, did 
you? No, I thought not. Well, the fast- 
est a man has ever traveled on this earth 
has been in an ice yacht. That man was 
Walter Content. He sailed a race over 
a course in his ice yacht ‘‘Clarel.’’ The 
course had been surveyed and the time 
was kept by stop-watches, one leg of the 
distanee was between Draw Bridge and 
Raceoon Island Point—a length of one 
and one-fifth miles. Content passed over 
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this distance in the race in thirty-one 
seconds, or two and one-third miles a 
minute, or 140 miles an hour. The date 
was February 13, 1910. Do you real- 
ize that this speed makes the Twentieth 
Century Limited look like a freight 
train ? 

Now let us get away from all further 
allusions to gasolene and coal. The 
smell of the one and the heat of the oth- 
er are the adjuncts of an artificial effort 
to gain speed. Let us instead get out 
into the open where the man-made snow- 
birds fly along on the wings of the wind 
and see what the Chautauqua Ice Yacht 
Club is doing today. The whole fleet is 
getting ready for a race. Isn’t that a 
pretty picture? We must take a snap 
shot of them before they get out of 
range, so hurry, boy. You say they look 
new; well, they are. This bunch have 
all been built within the twelvemonth 
What is the cost of a yacht like one of 
these? Well let us run over the list in 
the order they are coming. 

The first boat is the ‘‘Clyde,’’ built by 
Clyde Smiley at a cost of $85. It ear- 
ries 250 square feet of canvas. The next 
is the ‘‘Green Swede,’’ costing about the 
same, with 178 square feet of canvas. 
The ‘‘Yon Yonson,’’ owned by Leonard 
Carlson, has a saii area of 250 square 
feet, and is the next in line. Now here 
comes the swiftest yacht in the fleet; it 
is the ‘‘Sunny Jim,’’ carrying the im- 
mense sail area for its size of 310 square 
feet. The other boats run about $85 a 
piece for the cost of making, but this 
yacht cost almost $100. It is owned by 
‘ames L. Brown and has a runner plank 
of sixteen feet and a backbone of thirty 
feet in length. As all ice boats are rat- 
ed solely on the amount of sail they ear- 
ry, this boat has a rather unfair advan- 
tage over the others. The ‘‘Prineess,’’ 
the last boat shone in the fleet, is the 
finest yacht ever placed on the lake. This 
is its first appearance on the ice. It was 
built to beat the ‘‘Sunny Jim,’’ and so 
extreme care and the very best materiai 
were used in the making of it. It ecar- 
ries 275 feet of canvas and has a twenty- 
eight-foot backbone and a sixteen-foot 
runner plank, with the best cast-iron 
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runners. It is owned and was built by 
Ernest Smith, now steering the yacht 
See how it glistens from the two new 
coats of spar varnish. “From the tria! 
trips of this forenoon it has shown itself 
to be an exceedingly fast boat and 
prophecies are freely made that it wil! 
give the ‘‘Sunny Jim’’ and her’ plucky 
skipper ‘‘a run for their money.’’ This 
in spite of the fact that she carries thir- 
ty-five square feet less canvas. As it is. 
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THE ICE BIRD 
THE AUTHOR AND THE OWNER ON BOARD 
THE “PRINCESS,” RUNNING TO LEE- 
WARD, BEFORE THE WIND. 
the ‘‘Prinecess’’ carries twenty-five 
square feet more sail than the similar 
type of yacht on the Hudson or the 
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Stockholm Ice Yacht Club of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

As to just how fast the ‘‘Sunny Jim’”’ 
ean travel with the wind in the most fa- 
vorable position, that is abeam, is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. A friend of Mr. 
Brown tells of going up the lake with 
the skinper the other day in a gale of 
wind. They were headed for the Chan- 
tauqua Assembly grounds peacefully en- 
joying its winter sleep behind the new 
high steel fence. The distance is about 
fourteen miles from Celoron. The gist 
of the story goes something like this: 
‘* Jim says, ‘Let’s go up the lake.” The 
wind was blowing like thunder, but I 
nods and climbs in. I took a look at my 
watch when we started and then I 
ecouldn’t see very much nor do anything 
but hang on for the next eight or nine 
minutes. First thing I knowed we 
whizzed by Bemus Point and I just 
raised a little to take a look. I hadn’t no 
more than got a good peep when the 
durned wind switched t’other side of the 
sail and we spun round like a top. Of 
course it jerked me loose and I went into 
the air with idees of a busted head, but 
the gol-durned thing gave a back switch 
and caught me before I struck the ice. 
You can just bet your boots that I hung 
on for the rest of that trip. I took a 
look at the watch when we reached the 
grounds and saw that we had averaged 
70 miles an hour, but we must have been 
going ninety or a hundred for four or 
five miles.’’ 

Now, the ice yachts on this lake are 
not the only original ice yachts in the 
world. There are ice yachts along the 
Hudson, the home of ice-yachting in the 
United tSates, and also along the 
northern tier of states and in Can- 
ada, where there is available ice. 
But nowhere is there a more perfect 
arena on which men ean pit their 
mechanical ability, their scientific 
knowledge and experience and their 
nerve and_ skill than on this inland 
lake of renown. The rivalry in getting 
out a winning yacht is rapidly getting 
the making of iceboats down to a fine 
art in this section of the country. No 
man has any assurance that his boat will 


be the winner for more than a season 
because there is sure to be someone who 
will start building a yacht with the ex- 
press purpose of beating him. 

The first iceboats were very imperfect, 
as are most new things. The mast was 
stepped directly over the running plank. 
thus placing the weight of the mast and 
doom too far back. The center of 
wind pressure was consequently also 
too far to the rear, and so _ the 
weight of the skipper and crew 
was not counteracted, and thus the 
yachts behaved badly, luffing up into 
the wind and not minding the tiller. Th: 
excess of friction by the rudder caused 
by this poor balance was also the source 
of considerable loss of speed. In 1879 
the largest and fastest type of this old 
ice yacht was the Icicle. It was the 
largest ice yacht ever constructed. It had 
a backbone of 68 feet 11 inches and a 
sail area of 1,070 square feet. 

But American genius was alive to the 
possibilities of faster iceboats as well as 
of faster trains and so the mast was 
moved farther ahead on the backbone 
and considerable in advance of the run- 
ning plank. Thus the weight of the 
mast, spars and sails, together with the 
shifted center of wind pressure. tended 
to balance the weight of the skipper in 
the rear of the yacht. The ‘first boat 
of the new type was built in 1879 by 
Mr. H. Relyea. She won easily from the 
‘*Teicle,’’ which had a sail area of nearly 
twice as great. Upon the success of this 
first new type, the ‘‘Jack Frost,’’ the 
‘Northern Light’’ and the ‘‘Reindeer’’ 
were built. They were fifty feet long 
and had a sail area of 700 square feet. 

But modern construction and in- 
ereased scientific knowledge is now used 
in the building of ice yachts so that they 
are marvels of grace and beauty, com- 
bined with the maximum speed. The 
best plow steel rope is used for rigging, 
together with flexible wire halyards and 
modern cross-cut sails, such as is shown 
in the ‘‘Princess.’’ Some pennant-win- 


ners are now being built with hollow 
‘backbones and spars. Mr. Smith de- 
scribes how he procured the beautiful 
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WITH THE WIND ABEAM. ERNEST SMITH. 


solid backbone of the ‘‘Prineess’’: ‘‘I 
hunted around in the woods,’’ said 
Smith, ‘‘until finally I found in Ellery 
a straight basswood tree, free from knots 
and of sufficient diameter to make the 
backbone of the dimensions desired. 
Now, a tree like this is very hard to find 
nowadays, and so I made haste to buy 
it and cut it down. At the sawmill after 
the tree had been placed on the carriage 
and cut square, a cut was made to get 
out the runner plank. The wood near- 
est the surface was used for the under 
side of the runner plank because it 
dries more quickly, thus causing the 
wood to warp in the form of a bow. This 
givesaspringand a resilience to the yacht 
which is very desirable for increased 
speed and for relieving jolts due to 
rough ice. After cutting out the heart 
of the wood I got as pretty a stick of 
timber as one would want to see. It was 
free from knots and thirty-one feet long. 
After it had seasoned I planed the un- 
der side perfectly straight and then ta- 
pered the upper side from eight inches 
at the runner plank to six inches at the 
stern.’’ It is so hard to get a solid back- 
bone long enough nowadays that most of 
the solid backbones are searfed together 
from two sticks of timber. 

Care was taken to make the sails of 
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IN HIS CRACK YACHT, THE 


BUILDER, 
“PRINCESS.” 


the ‘‘Prinecess’’ as flat as possible, so 
that a minimum draft be given to the 
jib or mainsail, thus preventing a back 
draft due to the bag of the sail: The 
rudder is attached to the forked lower 
end of the rudder post by means of a 
through bolt. This gives a vertical mo- 
tion to the rudder which is very de- 
sirable. A similar through bolt gives a 
vertical motion to the runners also. The 
hole in the backbone through which 
passes the rudder post is protected by 
a steel ferrule and directly beneath the 
hole the backbone rests upon the rud- 
der by means of a heavy coiled spring. 
This means of relieving jar is used on all 
the boats of the Chautauqua fleet. The 
runners of the ‘‘Prineess’’ are of ‘‘v’’ 
shaped east iron attached to well-sea- 
soned tops of oak by heavy countersunk 
serews. One bolt passes through the 
chock and the wooden runner top, al- 
lowing free play. All the boats of the 
fleet carry about the same weight of can- 
vas as is used on the water boats. 

Great speed can be attained on Chau- 
tauqua Lake with the ice yachts because 
with the proper velocity of wind and 
smooth ice a yacht can keep on the same 
eourse for quite a time. For instance, 
with a north or a south wind one ean run 
the entire length of the lake—a distance 
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of twenty miles. Many people imagine 
that an ice yacht is sailed in the same 
manner as a water boat, but in this they 
are mistaken. One who has had expe- 
rience in sailing water boats can easily 
sail to the windward on an ice yacht, 
but when he turns around and starts 
back with the wind behind him his trou- 
bles begin. The boat which was so easy 
to sail to the windward immediately 
starts off at a terrifie pace, the opposite 
shore is being approached with astonish- 
ing rapidity and the ice edge is becom- 
ing painfully distinet. The question is 
how to stop so that your galloping horse 
of steel and sail will not climb the ap- 
proaching bank and jealously attempt 
to dispute the right of way with the new 
traction ears running along the shore. 
You jam the tiller around and up into 
the wind you come, but the terrific speed 
hardly slackens and you _ still come 
flying toward the shore, although 
at a smaller angle. Finally in des- 
peration you jam the tiller around 
hard and hold her there with all 
your strength. Then with a grind of 
remonstranee your flying steed heads 
full into the wind, then farther around 
and you draw a long breath of relief 
as you find yourself leaving the much- 
feared shore rapidly behind. 

But this is not the way to sail an ice- 
boat. If you had not been so wise in 
your water knowledge the ‘‘boys’’ would 
have probably told you to pull in your 
sail until it was almost flat with the boat 
when sailing before the wind, instead of 
letting it ont, water-sail-boat fashion, as 
you did. Then, if instead of sailing 180 
degrees away from the wind, that is, di- 
rectly before it, you had sailed with your 
flat sail at an angle of say 145 or 150 
degrees you would then have inereased 
your speed from that of the velocity of 
the wind which you were running at 
formerly to one and one-half times as 
fast at this angle. Besides you would 
have good control over your boat and 
when you wanted to tack or ‘‘turn 
around’’ instead of sailing up into the 
wind, water-boat fashion, you should 
have turned with the wind in a long 
sweep, you would have gone off on the 


other tack or direction with hardly a 
tremor or a scrape. In sailing to the 
windward you would have made the dis- 
tance just twice as quickly if instead of 
sailing almost into the eye of the wind, 
or say 30 degrees, you had luffed off to 
about 60 degrees. The longer distance 
to your goal would have been more than 
made up for in extra speed. But there 
are a lot of technicalities about iceboat 
sailing that cannot*be learned on paper 
and the only way is to get out and get 
the necessary experience while you are 
giving yourself a chance to absorb some 
of the ozone of the crispy wintry air. 

The great speed which the ice yacht 
has attained has been the cause of much 
wonderment, and in some instances in- 
credulity, but there are plenty of scien- 
tifie facts to show how it is done. The 
resistance pressure which a water boat 
has to overcome increases with the 
square of the velocity, thus the tremen- 
dous excess of power required for each 
small increment of speed. On an ice 
boat, however, the increase of resistance 
pressure does not increase as the square 
of the velocity because there is no wa- 
ter to push aside. The coefficient of fric- 
tion on the runners decreases with the 
speed instead of increasing, so that the 
only resistance left to be considered is 
that due to the wind pressure on the 
shrouds, spars, halyards and other parts 
of the yacht. This pressure is probably 
about directly proportional to the ve- 
locity. 

It is hard for the uninitiated to appre- 
ciate the tremendous total witfd pressure 
on a sail of say 350 square feet and the 
momentum of a yacht in a heavy wind. 
£d Woodworth took out Henry Smith’s 
‘*Zephyr’’ one day when it was blow- 
ing a gale. Now the ‘‘Zephyr’’ is the 
pioneer of the lake and is famed like 
the ‘‘Prineess’’ for the fine workman- 
ship with which it has been put together. 
‘“We were going fully a mile a minute,”’ 
said Ed, ‘‘when suddenly there loomed 
up ahead of us a high bank of drifted 
snow. Before we could shift our course 
we drove right into the center of it. 
Even the terrific momentum with which 
we were going could not drive us through 

























that bank. We had taken on four pas- 
sengers in order to hold her down, so 
that made a pretty good battering ram, 
but.it was no go. The yacht stopped 
suddenly, but we kept right on going 
and as we frantically dug ourself out of 
that bank of snow we heard a snap and 
a crash and we knew that.the heavy mast 
had troken short off, carrying the rig- 
ging along with it.’’ 

Many times in ice yacht sailing, cracks 
are met with in the ice under such con- 
ditions that the only alternative is to 
jump them. The widest crack jumped 
on record was 21 feet 6 inches by Arechi- 
bald Rogers in his yacht ‘‘The Jack 
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Frost.’’ In jumping a crack one shouid 
approach it at right angles with the wind 
directly behind or before, if possible, so 
that there will be as little lateral pres- 
sure as possible to tip the boat when she 
leaves the ice. The runners will then 
strike fairly on the opposite edge of the 
erack and the momentum of the boat 
will cause it to clear the opening. If 
the yacht is allowed to approach the 
erack with a big lateral pressure on or 
at an agle, it will tip sideways on leav- 
ing the ice and the runners instead of 
riding will catch in the opposite ice. 
‘ausing an upset into the cold water and 
possibly the wreck of the boat. 








LAKE PEND D’OREILLE, IDAHO. 
A photograph by Major Charles Stuart Moody showing this beautiful stretch of water in its 


most fascinating autumnal 


setting. 
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The Last Bison Herd 


Across the dusky hills, as falls the wintry gloom, 
I see them come, a snow begrizzled host, 

; A silent, sullen stream of plodding woes. 

The shri king wind with ghoulish glee foretells their doom, 
Each whirling drift a shrouded taunting ghost 


Across their path its tangled garments throws. 


With heavy, low-hung, shaggy heads and steaming breath 
And eyes aglow with desperation’s fire, 
With backs that arch below the bitter sting 
Of sweeping winter winds that wildly wail of death, 
They struggle on, impelled by blind desire 
For change, and chance relief that change may bring: 


I see them pause and halt, a mass of dumb despair, 
And ever huddle closer as they stand. 
A silent, hopeless, fated horde they crowd 
As whirling drifts sweep madly through the thick’ning air, 
And ghostly screaming demons o’er the land, 
In hollow ghoulish glee, laugh long and loud. 


Into the darkness and the storm they fade away: 
I hear no more, nor see them in the night, 
For unto them no more are time and place. 
The morning breaks in silence bleakly cold and gray, 
The valley sits in robes of spotless white, 
And in her lap there sleeps a vanished race. 


CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 
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“A COMPLICATED ELK HUNT 





Two sportsmen decide to 
and return successful. 





“ce 


rough it’’ together in Idaho, 
Besides finding game, they also 
find a party of lost hunters and return them safely to camp. 








H.R. COLLIER 


Sommers and I had often planned an 
elk hunt. Every season found us in the 
woods for deer, but for one reason or 
other the elk hunt was always deferred. 
It was after I had moved to southern 
Idaho, separating us by 600 or 700 miles 
—seemingly to end our hunting excur- 
sions together—that the plans of our elk 
hunt were realized. 

I had never been in southern Idaho 
before, and knew nothing of the coun- 
try, but who would disapprove of a few 
well-founded presumptions in organiz- 
ing an elk hunt—especially the maiden 
stunt? I knew it was a perfectly justi- 
fiable and Christian act, so I studied the 
map and treated Sommers to a hand- 
drawing of the country to make the 
proposition sound feasible. I mapped 
out the national park line, rivers, rail- 
roads, towns and droves of elk feeding 
leisurely outside the park limits. 

My letter had the desired effect—just 
as I had caleulated—in fact, we each 
had our secret advantages in knowing 
the other’s weak spot. When one gets 
a ‘‘hunch”’ he hands it out so fluently 
and convincingly that the other is influ- 
enced before he has a chance to formu- 
late any designs of his own. 

To concentrate prior events: Som- 
mers arrived on time, and we hied away 
to explore my fantastic survey. From 
Idaho Falls we took the Yellowstone 
branch of the O. S. L. to Ashton, where 
we fitted out with a team. I might add 
that our ideas of camp outfit, provisions, 
ete., are condensed to the limit. We 
never use horses in pursuit of game, and 
in localities we know, we often carry 
our outfit (with provisions for a week 


or ten days). We’re neither fairy giants 
or sons of MacFadden; it’s the humble 
dimensions of our eargo that works the 
miracle. 

Early on the morning after we land- 
ed in Ashton we were ready to move to 
the hills. Our driver was instructed to 
take us just as far as he could along the 
course of Warm River, giving him time 
to return the same day. We had made a 
few slight acquaintances and I presume 
had been pretty accurately sized up 
while shopping around town, but from 
modesty (or possibly from previous ex- 
perience) we had refrained from ask- 
ing any questions regarding game 
haunts. 

It was through the driver, I suppose, 
that our plans leaked out, for just as 
we were ready to start, two gentlemen 
eame to the livery barn and gave us 
some valuable advice about the country 
we expected to hunt in. They seemed 
inclined to laud our nerve and self-con- 
fidence in venturing into a rough, un- 
known country alone and afoot. They 
gave us many desirable hints about the 
habits and feeding range of the game; 
however, their information did not 
change our plans, only stimulated our 
anxieties to be on the ground. 

The roads were in fair condition and 
with a light load and a good team we 
made excellent time. At 2 o’clock we 
unloaded our outfit on the bank of Warm 
River about twenty-five miles from Ash- 
ton, and I hashed up a hasty lunch, so 
the driver could be on his way. 

During the afternoon we made tempo- 


. rary camp, caught a nice little string 
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of trout and made observations for the 
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next day’s work. It was our plan to 
scout the country for a few days, to lo- 
eate the park line, the game and a good 
camping place. We figured by the map 
that we were about four miles from the 
park line, but afterwards found that it 
was nearer eight miles. 

We turned in early for a good night’s 
rest. We had a rough, strange country 
to prospect and had been warned of its 
treachery in keeping our bearings. Our 
conversation simmered down with the 
fire. The last little blaze went out with 
a feeble explosive sound; a horde of tiny 
sparks illuminated our quarters for an 
instant, then all was dark and quiet, 
save for the low rumble of the river 
and the hoarse ery of a hoot-owl. I 
closed my eyes and was dozing off when 
Sommers rent the monotony rather sur- 
denly. ‘‘Say!’’ he said, and my eyes 
flew open. ‘‘Has it occurred to you that 








I HASHED UP A HASTY LUNCH. 


if one of those old park bears should 
happen around and get a whiff of our 
grub-stake he’d simply walk in and help 
himself, regardless of formality or ob- 
struction ?”’ 

I hadn’t thought of it, but at that mo- 
ment in the darkness the dull monoto- 
nous rumble of the river and the weird 
hoot of the owl, caused me to move 
uneasily, and I strained my ears 
for the measured tread of a bear. Ordi- 
narily I would never think of such a 
thing, but Mr. Bruin of the Nationai 
Park is a distinguished individual. 
Aside from the ordinary appetite, he has 
more nerve than a government mule. We 
talked the matter over, assuring each 
other (we couldn’t assure ourselves), 
but when we went to sleep it was each 
with a gun in his grasp. Bruin never 
knew the fun he missed, for each night 
we stayed at Warm River camp, we 
lived in reverence to the ravishing dis- 
position of a half-tamed park bear. 

At daylight we were off. Sommers 
went due east and I went northeast. <A 
long steep climb took me to a point from 
where I could see much of the surround- 
ing country. I took my bearings eare- 
fully, and selected a spot on the summit 
of a high range, about five miles away. 
The entire country was covered with a 
thick growth of small black pine, and 
my route, which led across a low flat, 
or valley, was so densely wooded that 
at no time could I see my goal or more 
than a few rods in any direction. 

When I arrived at the base of the 
range I found about the worst proposi- 
tion I had ever put in with. The moun. 
tain was steep and the chaparral ani 
other mountain shrubbery formed such 
a tangle that it looked almost impossi- 
ble to foree my way up; but the day 
was lost if I didn’t gain the summit, sc 
I hung my coat on a tree and began 
the most difficult climb I ever made. 

At the top I found an extensive fiat. 
or table-Jand, that dropped gradually to 
the north. I was in a position, it 
seemed, to almost see the north- and 
south poles, so great was the country 
that stretched away on every side. Te- 
ton basin lay to the south and east, 
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Warm River passed en the west, 
and joined the Snake in the 
vicinity of Ashton and the broad 
expanse of farming lands that 
lay to the south. I could see in- 
to Montana and Wyoming and 
readily trace the small streams 
of Fish Creek, Snow Creek and 
Robinson Creek, from the infor 
mation we had gotten of the }« 
eality. 

I had to pinch myself te re- 
member my duty, so engaged 
was I with the scenery. I found 
plenty of. snow on the high 
ground, with lots of elk signs 
and ‘tracks .of two moose. Fin.- 
ing such-promising signs, I de. 
cided to follow them farther and 
return to camp by another route. 
leaving my coat until another 
time. I'made a wide tour, not- 
ing the general trend of sign 
and keeping a look out for the 
park line. I dropped back t 
the river and followed down to 
camp. 

I found Sommers there with 
three grouse and an argument 
that we were near the park, as 
he had seen some patrolmen who 
had spotted him, and acted as 
though they were coming to him. 
They were hunters, however, 
whom we very soon had oceasion 
to know, and it was revealed 
that they had mistaken Sommers 
for a bear and was simply trying to get 
a shot at him. 

During the night it began tp rain, and 
turned to snow. Morning found camp 
in a critical state; trees and bushes were 
loaded down with wet, heavy snow and 
a mixture of rain and snow was still 
falling; while a coat belonging to a very 
censorial gentleman of the party hung 
in a tree five or six miles from camp. 

Whenever you decide to annihilate 
your conceit in woodcraft, just hang 
your coat out in the hills and wait for 
a snowstorm. We put in the day find- 
ing my coat, returning to camp about 
dark, thoroughly sodked and half-fro- 








BROOKS WANTED A PICTURE OF THE RES- 
CUED AND THE RESCUERS. 


zen. It was one of my New Year reso- 
lutions: ‘‘Never abandon my coat 
again.”’ 

On the morning of the third day the 
sun came up bright and warm and the 
snow was soon cleaned from the trees. 
We intended to stay about camp and 
fish, while the weather settled, but the 
day was so nice we left camp about 10 
o’clock and strolled up the cafion to bag 
a few grouse. About a mile from camp 
Sommers saw a grouse and fired. Im- 
mediately the shot was answered. We 
looked at each other and Sommers fire] 
again. Again the shot was answered 
‘‘There’s someone who’ll be really glad 
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to see us,’’ said Sommers, and we start- 
ed in the direction of the reports, firing 
at intervals. . 

Half a mile up the cafon we met them, 
a party of three with horses, one packed 
with the front quarter of an elk. The 
men were drenched to the skin. They 
looked tired and worn, their faces pale 
and haggared and even their voices be- 
trayed some terrible experience. 

‘*Gentlemen, we’re probably not the 
party you hoped to see, but I’m sure we 
can be of service to you,’’ I said. 


When we reached camp and the party 
saw the river trail, they spoke of going 
on to their own camp. 

‘*Gentlemen, you will kindly dis- 
mount,’’ said I; ‘‘we have the artillery, 
and you’ve been at large long enough. 
You are prisoners of this camp until we 
see fit to release you.”’ 

‘*Unconditionally,’’ qouth the doctor, 
dismounting. 

We unsaddled the horses, turning 
them loose to good grazing along the 
river, and showed our weary guests to 





NO DISCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG HUNTERS. 


‘*My God, man! I was never half so 
glad to see anyone in my life. We’ve 
been lost two days, and I’m simply all 
in,’’ said one of the party. 

‘‘You bring more joyful tidings to 
me than a dead uncle with a million,’’ 
assured another (the doctor, whose sense 
of humor will be among the last of his 
resources to desert him). 

Sommers and I took their guns and 
ali the weight we could, and led the 
way toward camp. The horses, too, 
were almost exhausted. “Once the pack 
horse fell, and we were obliged to re- 
move the pack and assist him to rise. 


bed. Building a good fire and drawing 
the tent about as cozily as possible we 
left them to a much-needed rest. 

For hours they slept with scarcely the 
move of a muscle. We kept a good fire 
until late in the afternoon, then pre- 
pared dinner, and with testimonials I 
flatter myself as cook that it was an ex- 
cellent camp dinner—fish, elk, grouse, 
potatoes, fruit, vigorous black coffee and 
camp bread, with a generous sprinkle 
of soot and ashes. 

While dinner was in progress we 
heard a shot. Having learned that there 
were two more members of the party, we 
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fired an answering signal and presently 
two men rode into camp, about as tired 
and weary as the ones we had piloted in. 
They had been on the trail of their com- 
panions almost constantly since the first 
night. 

Our introductions revealed a collec- 
tion of standard vocations—a doctor, an 
undertaker, a tombstone man (classi- 
fied), a banker, a rancher, a dentist and 
one who looks down on all—a balloonist. 
The party was visibly relieved on find- 
ing themselves safely together, but treat- 
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freezeout. We hoped, after the unfor- 
tunate incident, to compensate in a pleas- 
ant, protracted outing, but exposure had 
affected four of our number pretty se- 
riously and having killed two elk, they 
decided to break camp, leaving Brooks, 
Sommers and I to finish the game 
Brooks was not feeling well himself and 
stayed in camp several days ‘‘doping 
up.” 

Sommers and I were out finding 
plenty of signs, for the snow had 
brought the game down, but they were 











WE TOOK A PICTURE OF OURSELVES AND OUR TROPHIES. 


ed the incident lightly, and with many 
hard jokes. 

Dinner was enjoyed, as you may imag- 
ine, under the circumstances; everybody 
lounged about and rested up and 
Brooks tore down the tent to get a pic- 
ture of the lost and the rescuers. As a 
whole, it was the pleasant conclusion of 
a serious experience, the horses finding 
their treat in the tender, green grass 
along the river. 

The next evening found us in their 
eamp on Fish Creek, on the east side of 
Warm River butte. For the two days 
that followed it snowed furiously, keep- 
ing us in camp to get wood, and play 





too elusive for us. We tried the ‘‘ double 
stunt,’ which came near being a suc- 
cess. Selecting the track of a big bull, 
and following him until we found our- 
selves closing in, I made a little detour, 
while Sommers kept the trail. As I came 
into a small opening I saw him stand- 
ing among some small pines, about 200 
yards away. I was fascinated by the 
scene. Standing there unconscious of 
danger, slowly tossing his massive horns 
as he nibbled the evergreens, the lony, 


shaggy hair on his neck and shoulders. 


brushing the snow from the bushes, he 
presented a picture of such grandeur as 
had never been my pleasure to see. 
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Never could a half-tamed park elk pre- 
sent the wily, artful picture that stood 
before me. 

As I stood charmed by his beauty, 
hardly thinking I had a gun, he scented 
danger, threw his head high, and start- 
ed to bound away. Instantly my gun 
flew to my shoulder. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Our shots were almost together, as the 
elk disappeared in the brush. 

We found that he was bleeding pro- 
fusely and felt confident, but all the 
craftiness we could summon ended with 
disappointment when the bloody trail 
passed the blazed boundary of the park. 
We returned to camp wet and tired, but 
by no means discouraged. 

Next morning Brooks was feeling bet- 
ter, and we started early. A short ways 
from camp we came across the trail of 
three bears, and decided, for a change, 
to give them a chase. Of all the Chinese 
puzzles ever made in snow, a bear can 
make them when he’s looking for a place 
to hole up. 

We split up, working out back trails 
and chasing tracks around and around, 
until I got separated from the boys en- 
tirely. Finding that I was no longer in 
the bear chase, I went back to higher 
ground and took up an elk track. Here 
and there, ’round and ’round he led me, 
pawing up a turf of buneh grass or 
browsing on the chaparral. Once he laid 
down, but I could see from the signs that 
[ had not molested him. With all the 
thrill and excitement of the sport I eau- 
tiously followed, gripping my gun and 
straining my eyes in every direction. The 
tracks led into a dense thicket of small 
pines, and with all preeaution I started 
to follow, but I had only made a short 
way when I heard a erash and a bound. 

I made my way through as swiftly 
as possible and found that he had dashed 


across an opening, and into the timber. 
As I| stood trembling in every fibre I 
heard him snort; he had made a circuit 
and was coming back. As he bounded 
into the opening he saw me and tried 
to turn, but a .30-30 had found its way 
to a vital spot. 

He fell and rose feebly; I fired again 
and he dropped in his tracks. I rushed 
over to where he lay, and the yell of a 
happy hunter rang out through the tim- 
ber. 

[ had killed my first elk. 

When I returned to camp I found 
Sommers and Brooks all smiles. They 
had cornered the bear and gotten two 
of them, After following the trail most 
of the day, losing one, they found the 
other two in a hole, within a few hun- 
dred yards of camp. We brought them 
in that evening. An old female (black) 
and a cub (brown). 

Next morning Brooks and I borrowed 
a horse from a camp that had just ar- 
rived to get my elk in. Two of the party 
went with us to get an idea of the hunt- 
ing grounds and had what you eall ‘‘nig- 
ger luck.’’ Just as we started up the 
mountain to where my elk lay, a big bul! 
walked out from a cluster of trees and 
started around the point. Of course, I 
had my limit, and Brooks, to show our 
appreciation of their kindness, coached 
the nervous nimrods and held fire him- 
self. But it must be said that Brooks 
used one well-directed shot to save dis- 
eouragement for the new hunters. 

We got our game into camp, took a 
snapshot of ourselves and our trophies 
and-when the team came for us next day 
we broke camp, feéling greatly profited 
by a pleasant and successful outing. I 
paid freight on 485 pounds of dressed 
elk and left a beautiful six-point head 
at St. Anthony to be mounted. Brooks 
is having his bear skin made into a half- 
mount, but Sommers says his must be 
a ‘*Teddy.’”’ 























MY FIRST SAMBHUR 





GEORGE CECIL 


‘*There’s nothing like it!’’ said the 
Collector. 

Being in search of experiences, I had 
determined to sample a certain noto- 
riously bad Indian ‘‘dak bungalow,’’ a 
sort of government rest house, where, in 
return for the equivalent of a dollar a 
day one might share a cheerless, white- 
washed, sparsely furnished bed room, 
with scorpions, snakes and centipedes. 
Three ill-cooked and worse served meals 
were provided by the ‘‘ Khansamah’’— 
native factotum—for 52 cents; and I un- 
dressed for the night by the dim light 
of a damaged lamp, whose oil had been 
plentifully watered by the economical 
black. 

Before I had been twenty-four hours 
in the place the local ‘‘eolleetor’’ (mag- 
istrate’ was informed that a strange 
‘“‘sahib’’ had arrived in the ‘‘station.’’ 
‘*Huzoor, he is as mad as a March hare,’’ 
reported the chief of the Satrap’s ecol- 
ored body guard. ‘‘He has come here 
merely to stay at the dak-bungalow— 
where, as your honor knows, the discom- 
fort is truly damnable.’’ The next day 
just as I had decided that I had expe- 
rienced enough discomfort to last me for 
the rest of my natural life, I received 
visit from the hospitable ‘‘collector.’’ 
Learning that I pined to take home a 
trophy of the chase, nothing would sat- 
isfy him but that I should ‘‘knock over 
a sambhur.’’ I had not the remotest idea 
what a ‘‘sambhur’’ might be. Was it a 
mutinous Mahometan, some bird with 
plumage of true Oriental gorgeousness, 
or a gigantic wild beast—bent, perhaps, 
on my destruction? The ‘‘collector,’’ by 
enlightening me, cloaked my ignorance. 
‘‘A sambhur corresponds to the red 
deer at home. Both the same ‘jat,’ you 
know And, by gad, it’s the best sport 
in the world! There’s nothing like it!’’ 

That kind-hearted Anglo-Indian (who 
insisted upon my staying with him) was 


one of the old school of “civilian” —a 





school which has given place to the class 
of person, who, by passing an examina- 
tion, may eventually become a full-blown 
heutenant governor with several sacks 
of ‘‘gold mohurs’’ a month, a private 
secretary,an A. D. C. and much dignity. 
He rented the largest bungalow in the 
place; he was both well-bred and well- 
read and he spent every ‘‘anna’’ of his 
pay.* Bing the king’s representative. 
every native within a hundred miles 
went in fear and trembling of him; and 
directly it was known that the ‘‘ecolleetor 
sahib’’ and the other ‘‘sahib’’ were in- 
tent upon slaughtering a ‘‘sambhur,”’ 
each ‘‘lumberbar’’ (village headman) 
in the district pledged himself to report 
the presence of the desired quarry. ‘‘To- 
morrow,’’ said my good host, ‘‘we’ll be 
up at five—if you don’t mind turning 
out so early. Just say to Abdul, the 
bearer: ‘Sare char budge!’ He’ll wake 
you all right!’’ 

‘‘Lord! That infernal sambhur’s com- 
ing right at me! He’s lowered his head 
to charge! Heavens! I ean feel his 
horns in my—’’ It was Abdul, who. 
stealing across the room on his tiptoe, 
had gently prodded me on the shoulder, 
at the same time exclaiming in an ag- 
onized voice: ‘‘It being ‘sare char 
budge,’ Sar. Master drink him hot tea 
quick, or hot tea being cold tea.’’ Half 
an hour later I found myself seated by 
the ‘‘eollector’s’’ side in a forty-horse- 
power Benz, and within thirty minutes 
of leaving the bungalow we had covered 
half as many miles. ‘‘ How delightful,’ 
I thought to myself. ‘‘When we reach 
the edge of that wood, I suppose we shall 
find accommodating sambhurs peeping 
out from behind every tree.’’ Alas! I 
was doomed to disappointment. ‘‘We’ll 
get on the elephants here,’’ said my ex- 
perienced host, ‘‘and look out for jungle 


cock in the wood on either side of the 


*A great recommendation in the eyes of 
the local shopkeepers. 
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road, and we’ll probably find a sambhur 
or two on the other side of the jungle.’’ 

I hate elephants. Ugly, obese, ill-pro- 
portioned monstrosities—the very sight 
of them is offensive. And when it came 
to sitting cramped and confined in a 
‘‘howdah’’ with an elephant swaying be- 
neath me, I wished the race would speed- 
ily become extinct. Bump, bump, bump! 
Bumputty—bump! The ‘‘hathi’’ play- 
fully frisked its trunk backwards and 
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brought his elephant alongside mine and 
tossed me a flask of brandy. ‘‘ Another 
five minutes and we’re there.’’ Never 
did five minutes seem so long—never 
was a hater of elephants so near being 
humiliatingly seasick. However, upon 
the unpleasant journey coming to an end, 
I speedily recovered, and, taking up the 


position indicated by a grizzled ‘‘shi- 
kari,’’ awaited my first victim. ‘‘Boo- 
oo-0’’." A mile away the coolies were 





THE BAG. 


forwards, and the ‘‘mahout’’ encouraged 
it to further demonstrations by lovingly 
murmuring in its ear: ‘‘Shabash.”’’ 
Bump! In its lightness of heart, the 
pestilential animal had cannoned into a 
gigantic ‘‘neem’’ tree, nearly dislodging 
me from my most perilous position. The 
awful motion of the abandoned beast 
was getting beyond bearing; another jolt 
and I should be——‘‘Catch!’’ My 
thoughtful host seeing my predicament, 


calling to the sambhur to move in my 
direction. Whack, whack—whack! Thev 
are hitting the tree trunks with their 
‘*lathis.’’ What a sell if, after all, the 
shikari has made a mistake. Really, it 
would be too sickening after my expe- 
rience of that hateful elephant not to 
get a shot—Bang! Evidently the collec- 
tor had seen something. Bang! ‘‘It’s 
all right. A cobra was making for your 
elephant. I stopped him with the first 




















barrel, and blew his head off with the 
second.”’ ‘ 

I came to the conclusion that the ele- 
phant’s preserver was an uncommonly 
good shot, and that if the deceased co- 
bra’s relations lived near at hand I had 
better have my ‘‘howdah’’ roofed in— 
Hullo! What’s that moving in my di- 
rection through the trees? Why, it’s the 
sambhur. One, two, three of them! Co- 
bras—who cares for cobras! The lust of 
blood was in my eyes. To bring down a 
sambhur. Why, lots of globe trot- 
ters had never seen one! On they 
came, quickening their pace till they 
reached the edge of the jungle. 
The blinding sunlight seemed _ to 
disconcert them. Two stood stock 
still for a second and then coyly 
retired behind a clump of undergrowth, 
but the third, throwing discretion to the 
winds, valiantly made for the clearing 
well within range of the other man’s ri- 
fle. Wondering why he did not fire, I 
looked in his direction, and, to my sur- 
prise, found that he was brandishing his 
weapon with a view to heading the beast 
in my direction. ‘‘What, in heaven’s 
name,’”’ thought I, ‘‘ecan he be up to.”’ 
Suddenly it dawned upon me; he want- 
ed me to have the shot! ‘‘You fire,’’ I 
shouted, ‘‘here’s another one coming my 
way.’’ A few seconds later the sambhu: 
was laid low, and scarcely had the smoke 
cleared away when one of the remaining 
two animals, breaking cover, cantered to- 
wards me. Suddenly catching sight of 
the ‘‘hathi,’’ it headed back for the jun- 
gle. Bang! It hit him, but, alas! not, 
as I intended, behind the shoulder. I 
caught him high up in the fore leg, and 
he limped off, reaching the friendly 
shelter of the wood before I had time to 
get a second shot. 

Ramming my ‘“‘sola topee’’ well onto 
my head, I slid off the elephant, and flew 
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across the patch of burnt grass which 
separated me from the jungle, climbing 
up a ‘‘nullah’’ (water course) and 
crawling through the undergrowth— 
guided by an occasional blood-stain left 
by the wounded sambhur, and, later, by 
the noise made by him as he made his 
way through the jungle. Scratched, buf 
fetted, winded and dripping with per 
spiration, with my ‘‘putties’’ almosrc 
torn off my legs and the sleeves of my 
khaki, Norfolk jacket ripped from top to 
bottom, I finally got within twenty yards 
of the sambhur. This time my aim 
was better, and I brought him down with . 
a bullet through the heart. 

‘*Well done!’’ exclaimed my kindly 
host. ‘‘Shabash!’’ said the head ‘‘shi- 
kari’’—I presented him with a rupee. 
‘*Shabash!’’ added the assistant ‘‘sht 
kari’’—also on the lookout for a depre- 
ciated ‘‘dib.’’ I was about to take the 
hint, when the ‘‘Burra Sahib’’ sai 
something in Hindostani which caused 
the fellow to look somewhat crestfallen. 
I did not know what it was all about, 
but the use of the words ‘‘shaitan’’ and 
‘‘budmash’”’ suggested that tipping was 
strictly forbidden. 

‘‘Huzoor breakfast being ready. Hot 
earfee I making, Sar.’’ Breakfast in the 
heart of the jungle, under a canopy of 
mango trees—through which the fierce 
sun sent a thousand shafts of light. 
Fish, fresh from a stream near by, curry 
(made as only a ‘‘khansamah”’ can pre- 
pare this delicacy) and a steak from the 
sambhur which I had slain. Certainly, 
the meat was frightfully tough, but, out 
of deference to the anxious cook’s feel- 
ings, we nobly negotiated a slice apiece. 
Fortunately, some especially delicious 
Bataisa oranges enabled us to forget the 
unpalatable venison. 

The return journey was made by mo- 
tor. Evidently, the elephants were tired. 
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The End of the Trail 


Ruth C. Pepple 


$ “THE ROAD WAS _ ROUGE 





i ERE THE 
cw.” 


RIVER CAME IN VIE 


The end of the trail—I look beyond 
The path where last I trod, 

Away from the city’s noise and heat, 
Near Nature and my God. 


But the way seemed long and the road was 
rough 


Ere the river came in view, 
But _the joy of life away from strife, 
Rekindled my soul anew. 


The end of the trail my tent I pitched 
Among the poplars tall; 

And rose with the peep of the morning sun 
And hearkened the mountains’ call. 

Then the way was sweet and my eager feet 
Sought nooks where the wild things played, 

Where great fish leap in the shadows deep, 
And my soul felt not afraid. 


The end of the trail—my blood leaped free, 
Yet my nerves were still and calm. 


Each mountain breeze through the quivering 
trees 


Chanted a vesper psalm. 
And the rippling stream as a quiet dream 
Through my happy being stirred; 
Each shady nook was an open book— 
Each friend was a beast or bird. 


The end of the trail—then back to work, 
‘Mong the maze of wheels and smoke, 

But the pine trees’ moan and the pure ozone 
Fit my shoulders for the yoke. 

And the night was dark in the gloomy park 
Where the crouching cougar screeched, 

So I shoulder my pack for the beaten track, 
When the end of the trail is reached. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP WERE CAPTURED 


CAPTURING MOUNTAIN SHEEP 








The excitement and hardships attendant on this strenuous work 
are fully detailed by a man of much experience. A successful trip 
in the Flat Tops of Colorado on which two lambs were secured. 








M. B. PIDCOCK 


Mountain sheep are to be found in the 
mountainous sections of nearly every 
state in the West. They are more nu- 
merous in the Flat Tops in northwestern 
Colorado than in any other region of the 
same area. ‘There they find an ideal home 
seldom leaving it, except when driven 
by the deep snows to seek for food in 
the rough country below their favorite 
haunts. High up on the summit of the 
Tops they spend the summer months 
where eagles nest and white quaii are 
found, the former being’ their most 
dreaded enemy because of their power to 
seize and carry away the young lambs. 

As lambing time approaches the ewes 
leave the band and climb to almost in- 
accessible hiding places far up the moun- 
tain and will there remain until their off- 
spring has gained sufficient strength to 
keep pace with the band in its wander- 
ings. 

I have succeeded in capturing moun- 
tain lambs alive for two different parks 
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in Colorado; that of J. B. Dawson, whu 
owns a large park near Hayden, and the 
City Park in Denver. 

It was near the middle of May, 1906 
when 1 started out to endeavor to cap- 
ture some lambs for Mr. Dawson. Ae- 
companied by Jack White, whom I had 
employed to assist me in the: work, with 
two mules for pack and saddle use, I 
started from Egry’s ranch on Williams’ 
Mork for my eabin on Pyramid Peak. 
about ten miles distant. All went well 
until while crossing the Fork about five 
miles above the ranch one of the mules 
evidently concluded that a codl; refresh- 
ing bath might contribute to his comfort 
and laid down in the middle of the 
stream and, burdened with its heavy 
pack, was unable to rise. We were com- 
pelled to unpack it and wade ashore with 
its load through two feet of water run- 
ning with ice and dump it in two feet of 
snow on the bank. Right there I lost 
I] respect I had hitherto felt for the 
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long-eared music box, and the language 
which myself and my companion set 
adrift on the mountain breezes would 





A CASE FOR THE GAME WARDEN. 


Elk found near Pagoda Peak, Colo., killed for the 
teeth. The tusks were gone, but nothing 
else was taken. 


have wilted the cover of a Sunday School 
book if printed therein. In referring to 
the stubborn beast our speech was cer- 
tainly not flecked with endearing terms. 

We had proceeded but-a short distance 
further when we encountered a ditch 
about two feet wide and three in depth. 
Jack was riding one of the mules and 
leading the one laden with our grub and 
camp equipage with a rope. The stub- 


born brute persisted in pulling back ou 
the rope, thus causing the saddle mule tc 
do double duty as a saddle and draft an- 
imal. When the ditch was reached the 
saddle mule endeavored to negotiate it 
with a leap, but just as it made the ef- 
fort the lead mule set back on the rope, 
causing the saddler to turn a back som- 
ersault and land with its rider in the 
ditch. From the tenor of Jack’s re- 
marks as he crawled out of the ditch I 
was led to believe that he was not raised 
in a Christian community. 

After establishing camp at my cabin 
I spent several days locating sheep, in 
order that I might know just. where to 
look for them when on the search for 
lambs. During this time Mr. J. Alden 
Loring, who was with Theodore Roose- 
velt in Africa, came to camp upon a mis- 
sion to secure some lambs for Denver’s 
City Park. The day after his arrival we 
started for a point where I had on the 
previous day located two <wes that had 
left the band and gone with their lambs 
to the summit of the Flat Tops. 
Reaching the vicinity of the _ spot, 
I called my field glass into requisition, 
and soon, upon the rim rock which bor- 
ders the mountain, discovered a ewe ly- 
ing down with a lamb playing about her. 
The sheep discovered us at the same mo- 
ment and quickly seampered around the 
rim, at that point nearly 500 feet high, 
surmounting an almost perpendicular 
precipice. We realized the impossibility 
of approaching close to them while ex- 
posed to their view, for the sheep is the 
most timid as well as the most wily of 
mountain animals. We climbed back over 
the Flat Tops and moved down the di- 
vide to the head of Trout Creek near 
where we had last seen them. Looking 
down from the height upon which we 
stood we discovered two ewes, each with 
a lamb, about one hundred feet below 
us upon a ledge of rock. I instructed 
Mr. Loring to station himself at a point 
from which he could watch their move- 
ments while I went around to a place 
where I could. descend to the ledge upon 
which theywere seen. Going around the 
rim rock for half a mile 1 discovered a 
erevice in the rocks down which I 
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climbed and had started to move along 
the ledge when a snowslide broke loose 
above and came sweeping down the 


mountain in sufficient bulk to have 
buried a small town and passed between 
me and the sought-for prizes. I was in 
a perilous position. Just imagine your- 
self standing upon a narrow ledge of 
rock not a foot wide, with four hundred 
feet of space below and a wall of rock 
five hundred feet high looming above 
and great drifts of snow hanging over 
your head and liable to at any time 
break loose from their anchorage and 
sweep you for half a mile down into the 
gulch below. 

With great difficulty and in the face 
of imminent danger I crossed the trail 
of the slide, the snow being packed so 
hard on the ledge I eculd searcely secure 
a footing, but the sheep had disappeared. 
Following the ledge, I came to a bend in 
the Flat Tops, and just beyond the bend 
I again sighted the game. I then felt 
sure I would succeed in capturing the 
lambs, for the ledge they were following 
came to an end in a basin at the head of 
Trout Creek; a basin which sloped gent- 
ly toward the mountain top. I knew 
that when the sheep reached this basin 
they would encounter loose, deep snow 
and it would not be difficult to soon wear 
the lambs out and secure them. Mr. 
Loring had descended the mountain and 
reached the ledge just in advance of me. 
When the sheep reached the soft snow 
they started to retrace their steps, but, 
seeing Mr. Loring, they scattered, the 
old sheep‘ running down through the 
timber below and the lambs starting up 
toward the rim rock. I knew it would 
be impossible for the little fellows to as- 
cend to the rim rock, and I started after 
them. In their fright they separated. 
one starting in the direction the old 
sheep had taken and the other toward a 
erevice in the rocks, into which it dis- 
appeared. I followed it closely, and upon 
seeing it had been cornered it turned and 
made a desperate effort to leap over my 
head, but the snow impeded its move- 
ment and it landed in my arms and I 
bore it to my camp, about four miles 
distant. The next morning I carried it 
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down to Egry’s ranch, where it could be 
fed on cow’s milk and left Jack to care 
for it and returned to Mr. Loring at my 
eabin. 

After an early breakfast the next 
morning we started for a point at which 
I had located a band of sheep a few days 
before. We crossed the Flat Tops over 
about five feet depth of snow, but it was 
so heavily crusted that the walking was 
as easy as over a city pavement. Reach- 
ing thé point desired we soon located two 
ewes with lambs down on the rim rock 
which bordered the Tops. Climbing 
down a crevice, we were soon in pursuit 
of our game. We followed them for 
more than a mile, until they reached a 
gulch leading up toward the mountain 
top. Up this gulch they started, but had 
proceeded but a short distance when they 
found their way barred by a great drift 
of snow. They stopped, and while evi- 
dently planning what to uo next a great 
golden eagle came sailing over the sum- 
mit of the Tops, and, seeing the lambs, 
swooped down in an effort to sink its 
talons into one of them and bear it away, 
but with shots from my six-shooter | 
fAightened it away before it could secure 
its prey. In their fright the lambs laid 
down, one on this ledge and the other 
on a ledge to which it had ascended a 
few feet above, while the mothers passed 
us and fled down the gulch. Mr. Lor- 
ing started after the lamb on the upper 
ledge and I after the one on the lower. 
I followed my lamb until it reached a 
perpendicular precipice with a sheer de- 
scent of about 200 feet to the earth be- 
low. Here it stopped bewildered and I 
approached it cautiously in order not to 
frighten it into jumping over the cliff, 
and when within reaching distance seized 
it by a leg. Then I faced another peril. 
The ledge upon which I crouched was 
but about a foot in width, covered with 
ice and snow, and the lamb in its strug- 
gles for freedom threatened to cause me 
to lose my balance. I succeeded in back- 
ing out with my capture, but the one Me. 
Loring was after jumped to a ledge 
about ten feet below and succeeded in 
escaping from him. We reached camp 
about 2 o’clock in the morning with the 
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captive lamb and there fed it on warm 
milk, and it appeared to be content in 
its new quarters. After daybreak I took 
it to the ranch and placed it with its fel- 
low captive. We made several more trips 
after lambs, but without success. 

I delivered the two lambs to Mr. Daw- 
son in fine condition and he prized them 
above any of the other animals in his 
park. He said to me: 

‘*You ean take my elk and my buf- 
falo, but my wife and my mountain 
sheep I will never part with.”’ 

A couple of years ago I sueceeded in 
eapturing some sheep for the Denver 


SONG OF 


City Park, my nephew, Orin Gray, as- 
sisting me in the work. 

There are many hardships and dan- 
gers attending the pursuit and capture 
of sheep. The time at which they can 
be caught is at the most perilous season 
of the year in their mountain haunts, 
and he who goes in search of them may 
be said to take his life in his hands. 
The hunter is exposed to storms and 
snowslides and faces the great danger 
of falling from the icy eliffs which must 
be traversed, in which event he would be 
hurled to instant death upon the rocks 
far below. 


WINTER 





foolish people. 


Man calls me his foe— 

And I laugh as [| fling a handful of, sleet in his face; 
And his cheeks flush and glow 

With the smart and the sting— 

And | pelt him with snow as he gropes in the storm, 
His steps to retrace. 

But his tracks [ efface, and he loses the way, 

As I blot out the path to his fireside so warm; 

And I call to the north winds to blow—and they blow 
Till he falls and turns pale— 

But the shriek of the gale drowns his cry in its wrath— 
And all through the night 

I cover his corpse with a garment of white. 


Man calls me his foe, his merciless foe— 

Yet I throttle disease with my frost— 

And | blanket his crop with my snow, 

And | water his soil, 

Enriching his land without cost— 

Give reward for his toil. 

I give him the unmeasured wealth of good health— 
And red blood in his veins— 

Though ] lash in my might-till he cries with his pains— 
In the end I’m his friend! 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 


COLDZFEET CAUSED A HOT HEAD 


A hardware manufacturer in Boston received the following letter from a customer 


in the Province of Quebec: 


“Dear Sir:—I receive de stove wich i by from yu alrite, but for why you don’t sent 


me no feet? iam loose to me my customer sure t’ing for not having no feet, and dat’s 
not very pleasure for me. ‘ 


“What is da matter with yu? Ain’t my money no good like anoder mans? yu loose’ 


me my trade and i am veree anger for dat and now i tell yu dat yu be a dam fool and 
n> good! 


“i send yu back at wunce your stove tomorrow for sure because yu are such a dam 
Yours respectfully, woe 
“P.S.—Since i rite yu dis letter i find de feet in de oven. excuse to me!” 

















A GOOD LOAD FOR “KATE.” 











IN THE HILLS OF.CALIFORNIA 
ARTHUR W. STUDLEY 


1 am now going to tell the readers of 
Outdoor Life of a hunting trip enjoyed 
by Lil Minstrell and the writer in Teha- 
ma County, Calif., last fall. We left 
San Francisco about the lst of Septem- 
ber and took the train to Chieo. We were 
met here by some friends who live about 
twenty miles from town, towards the 
mountains and who drove us out to their 
home. We rested here one day, taking 
a little hunt the following afternoon, but 
saw nothing, although there was deer 
signs in plenty and we,saw one lion 
track. Trout fishing is excellent on a 
stream called Rock Creek. 

Up and away early next morning, we 
drove ali day over an old mountain road 
through some of the grandest country | 
ever saw. Often we could see Mt. Las- 
sen’s snowy top in the distance and 





again we could look away back on the 
Sacramento Valley’s fertile farms. The 
road kept along the backbone of a ridge 
all the way until we eame to within 
about a mile and a half of our destina 
tion, where the road dropped off sudden 
ly descending 1,780 feet to the camp of 
Kelsie Nichols (Slewfoot Ike) on Deer 
Creek. We arrived there about 2 p.m. 
and after unpacking and getting our 
stuff across the creek, I took my fishing 
rod and whipped what is in my estima- 
tion the prettiest stream in California. 
At this point it is from forty to fifty 
feet wide and flows about 7,000 inches, 
and is as wild and turbulent as any 


small stream in the roughest mountains. 
The trout are abundant, and the large 
pools are filled with salmon of all sizes 
,P to fifty pounds. The salmon at this 
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time were spawning and it was no un- 
common sight to see hundreds of these 
big fellows out on the riffles. We se- 
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SOME DEER CREEK SALMON. 


cured some very pretty snapshots of 
them jumping out of water, one picture 
eatching a big fellow just as he was turn- 
ing in the air about three feet out of 
water. One day as we were taking some 
of these pictures three otter swam out 
at the lower end of the pool, and one 
of them fell the victim of a .22 automat- 
ic. This .22 automatic rifle and my new 
Colts .22 revolver were the source of 
more pleasure on the trip than anything 
else we had. I have shot big salmon on 
the riffles with my little revolver and 
brought down squirrels from the top of 
pine trees as easily as I ever did with a 
rifle. I think this will prove the most 
popular gun for the general sportsman 
for some time to come. 


Our first day’s hunt netted us a nice 
forked-horn buck, but we were rather 
disappointed in the quantity of deer, as 
they had not begun to come down from 
the high mountains yet and we only got 
three during our two weeks’ stay. One, 
killed by Minstrell, was a magnificent 
four-pointer, but he unfortunately shot 
nearly all of one horn off and we were 
unable to find the broken piece in the 
dense brush. Monday morning after we 
had been in camp about a week, I was 
lucky enough to get the first bear, a mag- 
nificent she bear of the cinnamon type 
and said by ‘‘Slewfoot Ike,’’ who has 
hunted in these hills all his life, to be 
the finest hide he had ever seen. It now 
adorns my living room floor and ecertain- 
ly makes a beautiful rug. It was my 
first bear and I feel justly proud of it. 
Of course, this catch put considerable 
ambition into the rest of the party, and 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS FIRST BBAR. 




















RESULT OF ONE MORNING’S HUNT. 


we worked hard, but with no results un- 
til Saturday morning, when we separat- 
ed into two parties and each party killed 


a bear—both fine specimens of the same 
variety (cinnamon). One was as large 
as my first one, but the hide was not 
quite as perfect. The other was smaller, 
but he counted for one bear just the 
same. Each party returned to camp not 
knowing of the others’ success, and each 
expecting to have a laugh on the other. 
but the laugh was turned into a general 
jollification with everyone happy. 

The following day we left ‘‘Slewfoot 
Ike’s’’ with many regrets and fond 
hopes of being able to return some day 
and repeat the performance. We can 
only refer to Nichols as one of those 
princes of sportsmen, who are always 
looking to make everyone around him 
happy. Following is a bill of fare thai 
he got up for us one day in celebration 
of the first bear: 

Salads. 
Fresh Tomatoes. 
Soup. 
Bear and Venison Broth. 
Fish. 
Fried Trout. 
Boiled Salmon (White Gravy.) 
Entries: 


Cucumbers. 


Fried Venison. 

Fried Rattlesnake a la Deer Creek. 
Boiled Bears Feet. Deer Liver and Heart. 
Fried Grey Squirrel. 

Roasts : 

Roast Venison. Filet of Bear. 

Vegetables : 
String Beans. 
Onions ( fried.) 
Dessert : 
Peaches and Cream. Wild Plum Jam 
Apple Sauce. 
Drinks: 
High Balls. Soda Lemonade. 
(We had our own soda spring. ) 
Tea. Coffee. 


Green Corn. 
Potatoes. 


Beer. 
Bear Cracklin Biscuits. Bread. 

The above is what we actually had at 
one meal, though it may be hard to be- 
lieve. There were some delicacies, such 
as quail and grouse that we would have 
liked to add to the above, but unfor- 
tunately the season was closed. 

For anyone looking for a good fall 
hunt and not afraid to work for their 
game, I can certainly recommend Deer 
Creek in Tehama County and feel confi- 
dent that they will return as we did, 
ever anticipating the time when we can 
return. 
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The Cowboy's Return 


Backward, turn backward, oh, Time, with your wheels, 
Aeroplanes, wagons and automobiles. 

Dress me once more in sombrero that flaps, 

Spurs, and a flannel shirt, slicker and chaps. 

Put a six-shooter or two in my hand, 

Show me a yearling to rope and to brand, 

Out where the sage brush is dusty and gray, 

Make me a cowboy again for a day. 


Give me a broncho that knows how to dance, 
Buckskin of color and wicked of glance, 

New to the feeling of bridles and bits. 

Give me a quirt that will sting where it hits, 
Strap on the poncho behind in a roll, 

Pass me the lariat, dear to my soul, 

Over the trail let me gallop away, 

Make me a cowboy again for a day. 


Thunder of hoofs on the range as you ride, 
Hissing of tron, and smoking of hide, 
Bellow of cattle, and snort of cayuse, 
Shorthorns from Texas as wild as the deuce; 
Midnight stampede, and the milling of herds, 
Yells of the cowmen too angry for words, 
Right in the thick of it all I would stay, 
Make me a cowboy again for a day. 


Under the star-studded canopy vast, 
Campfire and coffee and comfort at last, 
(Bacon that sizzles and crisps in the pan, 
After the roundup smells good to a man.) 
Stories of ranchers and rustlers retold 

Over. the pipes as the embers grow cold— . 
These are the tunes that old memories play, 
Make me a cowboy again for a day. 


—Rorodore Theovelt in Leslie’s. 
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BEAR OIL BISCUITS 








G. W. HARVEY, M. D. 


If Epicurus lived today upon the fin- 
est fare, he’d throw all other fat away 
and use that of a bear. A bear is a 
physiological bull, for he is fatter after 
going hungry for four months than when 
he began his fast. To bu sure, he does 
not weigh quite as much, for while he 
has been sleeping a considerable portion 
of his lean muscular tissue has meta. 
morphosed into adipose tissue, nitrogen 
has changed to carbon, which is proof 
that he or some of his ancestors must 
have eaten a philosopher’s stone, but 
sinee the transmutation of elements goes 
on in him while he is asleep he may not 
be aware of this much-sought-for ac- 
quirement. 

Another queer thing about him is that 
he knows when he is fat enough. I have 
killed several of him at least a month be- 
fore the hibernating time, when he was 
literally wallowing in good things to eat 
of all kinds, and yet his stomach and in- 
testines was as empty as a meeting house 
in Kansas after a cyclone. I never yet 
have killed one in his winter den that 
had more than a handful of leaves or 
some indigestible material in his stom- 
ach. He goes to bed empty and he 
doesn’t suck his paw, either. 

But I am digressing (however, I hope 
in an entertaining way) from those bis- 
cuits that I started in to tell you about: 
I have been a bear hunter ever since my 
great grandfather was a man, and I use] 
to think that a bear fattened on beech 
nuts had about the finest cooking fat on 
his ribs of any creature under the starry 
vault, but since coming of bear-killing 
age myself and tasting the oil from a 
bear fattened on sugar pine nuts I have 
changed my mind about the beech nut 
specimen, and have decided that, al- 
though his was a splendid fat, the sugar 
pine bear oil is decidedly superior in 
every way. 

Now, those biscuits were shortened and 
rolled in the oil taken from a black bear 
that yielded fifteen gallons of the most 
limpid and aromatic sugar pine nut oil 





that was ever gathered and filtered 
through the ‘‘innards’’ of any bear born 
in the sugar pine country. It actually 
had a bouquet to it like ancient musceatel. 
and an opalescence like liquid amber. 

I was looking for him on a tributary 
of the Pitt, in Shasta County, Calif., 
just after the Ist of Avril, and I met 
him coming down from his winter quar- 
ters to a grassy lake, where he could get 
some fresh young grass. 

What a majestic creature he was 
black as eoal—long trim legs that lifted 
his body well off the ground, and with 
arching neck he stepped as lightly and 
proud as a king. It seemed a sacrilege 
almost to shoot him. but I wanted his 
pelt and fat, so I put down my emotion 
and pulled the trigger. What a change! 
A few tremendous leans and he rolled 
over literally roaring his life out. He 
was shot squarely through the heart. 

I skinned, dressed and quartered him 
Spanish fashion, on the ground, and 
packed him to camp piece at a time, then 
spent the rest of the week taking care of 
the hide and cooking out the oil. 

I eut the blubber into small eubes. 
put a small quantity of water in the ket- 
tle, then put the fat in in layers, salting 
each layer as I filled until the kettle was 
as full as I dare make it. Then I cooked 
it slowly over a red fir bark fire until the 
swelling stage was over and the whole 
mass turned to oil, oil that when cold 
you could read a newspaper through a 
two-gallon jugfull of it, and so bland 
and non-dyspeptie that any old balkv 
stomach would easily retain a pint of it 
without so much as a single belch. Bear 
oil is the grandest fat for dyspepties that 
has ever been found. 

When the fat was strained and cooled 
I was ready for the biscuits, but I had 
to wait two weeks for the arrival of the 
lady members before I could expect 
them, so I contented myself with flap- 
jacks that were so light that I had to 
put a small, smoothe, flat rock in the 
center of each one to keep them from go- 
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ing up the chimney with the smoke. I 
could eat around the rocks easily and 
save them for the next batch. With th2 








ON THE WAY. 


flapjacks I had saratoga chips a la bear 
oil, and beans ditto, with a long red chili 
in them, and bear’s feet stew with dump- 
lings. These epicurean dishes made me 
so restless that~I couldn’t sit still, so I 
went out and killed two more bears just 
like the first one, only they were poor. 
and one of them was brown, but they 
both had beautiful pelts, so I felt repaid 
for my trouble. 

After that I wouldn’t carry any gun 
for fear that I would be tempted to shoot 
another one, and since they were getting 
poor and beginning to shed, he wouldnt 
be worth skinning and packing home. 

I tramped around through the glorious 
old woods, watching the birds, squirrels, 
deer and other wild animals; actually 
glad that I was alive, and one day I met 
the granddad of all the black bears in 
that neck of the woods. It was almost 
a head-on collisicn. I was coming down 
a norrow trail with the brush eight or 
ten feet high on each side and so thick 
that a chipmunk couldn’t get through 
without some trouble, and as I turned a 


sharp angle in the trail I met his bear- 
ship coming up the trail and not over 
ten feet distant. We were both some- 
what astonished, at any rate I was, and 
since I couldn’t get by nor break into 
the thicket nor climb a tree without first 
getting to one, I made up my mind 
that the bear would have to, so 
taking off my hat real polite like, 
I yelled like an auto horn and made 
for him as though I meant to ride 
him to camp. He smacked his chops 
three times and blowed off steam 
as only a bear ean, onee, and then 
started to sit up for a hug, which I 
wasn’t longing for a bit. Just as he was 
getting onto his haunches in a half sit- 
ting position, I flung my old felt 
at him and as_ good _ luck would 
have it it settled squarely over his 
nose. I don’t know whether it was 
the hat or the strong mannish odor 
in it that caused him to change his 
mind about that hugging match, but 
at any rate he decided to be going and 
made a dive for the thicket, but was so 
slow in getting up motion that I reached 
him before he was in cover, and with a 
yell that raised my own hair I gave him 
a terrific kick, aimed at his ischiun, but 
being a male bear and in motion I missed 
the ischium and landed upon a more ten- 
der part. Now, gentlemen, I have seen 
several scared bears in my time, but ac- 
tually that bear outdid the whole ursidae 
family in getting away from danger. 
Nothing smaller than a six-inch sapling 
was in his way at all, and you could 
easily follow his trail two months after 
by the hair and broken brush and sap- 
lings. 

I’m coming to those biscuits now: The 
female members of the party arrived and 
camp was set up. I had been staying at 
a cabin, but when the ladies arrived we 
pitched in the open and lived under the 
great trees. “I'was the beginning of a 
joyous existence and the Dutch oven was 
gotten ready for business. 

By the time that the lady who acted - 
as chef had rolled up her sleeves and 
dived into the flour sack I had a fine bed 
of glowing oak coals ready for the batch 
and the oven lid warming on top of them 


























When all was ready I clapped the top 
and bottom of the Dutch oven together 
with the biscuits in between, and heaped 
the coals and ‘ashes just right on the up- 
per and ground stories, and sat down to 
wait results. 

Up to this time the chef had never seen 
anything but hair shortened with bear 
oil, and she was dreadfully afraid of a 
failure on her part, but I assured her 
that it was far better for biscuits than 
cosmetics and admonished her to be 
cheerful. I kept my eye on that Dutch 
oven until I thought it about time to see 
how things were going, so I lifted the 
lid and looked in. The biscuits were 
done to a turn, and I said to myself, 
half aloud, ‘‘I think that you will do,’’ 
and the chef echoed, ‘‘ Will they do for 
us or the dog?’’ I said, ‘‘I think that 
they will do for you,’’ and carried them 
gently into the dining room and told her 
that she could dish them up for break- 
fast. 

The first one that she lifted slipped 
from her fingers, and just as it started 
to fall a gust of wind caught it and blew 
it against a tree at the corner of the tent 
and the only thing left of it was a faint 
grease spot and a little powdered bread 
erust. The chef’s eyes stuck out like a 
erab’s for an instant; then she said: 
‘Well, if I ever. Will, Brother Will, 
bring me the landing net quick.’’ It was 
brought to her on the run and she 
clapped it down over the Dutch oven 
quicker than a wink; then proceeded to 
dish up the biscuits by inserting a plate 
and her hands under one edge of the net. 
They were put on the table under the 
landing net and it was a wise precaution, 
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for the least breeze would toss those bis- 
cuits about just like so many feathers, 
and it was only the net that saved them 
for our breakfast and all succeeding 


breakfasts thereafter while we camped 
outdoors. 

I am exceedingly sorry that I never 
had an opportunity to taste that pot of 
manna that Moses saved out during the 
Exodus, but if it was half as light, del- 








THE LITTLE FELLOW. 


icate and delicious as those biscuits 
shortened and rolled in sugar pine nut 
bear oil and baked in a Dutch oven, I’d 
sure like to be an angel. 


HAPPINESS. 


The earth is equal to all heavenly places, 

And all the fields are green within our view. 

No living thing but has redeeming graces, 
When hope and love ring true. 





ANNIE H. QUILL. 
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Some 1911 Lozier Models 











FOUR-CYLINDER BRIARCLIFF, 46 H. P. $4,750. 























FOUR-CYLINDER LAKEWOOD MODEL, 46 H. P., $4,600. 














SIX-CYLINDER TOURING MODEL, 51 H. P., $5,500. 
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Edited by Thomas H. Russell, A. M., M. E., author of ‘‘The American Cyclope- 
dia of the Automobile,’’ ‘‘Motor Boats: Construction and Operation,’’ etc., etc. 





NOTICE TO READERS—The readers of this department are cordially invited to write to 


the editor regarding any troubles they may experience in any branch 
ashore or afloat—on land, lake, river or sea, or in 


of motoring, either 
the blue empyrean above. Inquiries from 


automobilists, motor-boatmen,or power-yachtsmen, amateur aviators and all others interested 
in motoring, will be welcomed and carefully answered through this department. 
Contributions of motoring experiences are also invited and the editor will likewise gladly 


receive suggestions for articles and features of a helpful nature that 


will tend to make the 


department increasingly useful and interesting to all who use the motor as a means of trans- 


portation. 
remedy them. 


Let us “get together,” particularly on the subject of engine troubles and how to 


Address Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 














Coming Automobile Shows 


February 5-11—Buffalo, N. Y. 

January 28 to February 4—National Show. 
Coliseum, Chicago, First week. 

February 5-11—Buffalo, N. Y. 

February 6-11—National Show, 
Second week. 

February 13-18—Winnipeg, Manitoba; Kan- 


Chicago, 


sas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, 
D.C. 
February 14-19—Dayton, Ohio. 
February 15-18—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
February 18-25—Minneapolis, Minn.; Bing- 


hamton, N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Newark, N. J. 


February 20-25—Omaha, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Baltimore, Md. 
February 24-27—New Orleans, La. 
February 25 to March 4—Toronto, Ontario. 
February 27 to March 4—Kansas City, Mo 


Neb.;: 


(Automobile Dealers’ Association); Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

March 4-11—Boston, Mass. 

March 6-11—Des Moines, Iowa. 

March 13-18—Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 

March 14-18—Show in Auditorium, Denver, 
Colo.; Syracuse, N. Y. 

March 15-18—Louisville, Ky. 


How Rubber Tires Are Made 


Most people are familiar with tne ordinary 
exhibits of rubber in various stages of prep- 
aration and manufacture, from che sticky 
brown or black mass that is understood to 
be crude rubber to the finishea product in 
the shape of a “casing” and an “inner tube” 
which add the final touches to motoring 
comfort. Few, however, have any idea of 
the processes through which rubber passes 
in manufacture and the following account, 
prepared by one of the Goodrich experts for 
Outdoor Life, will therefore be found inter- 
esting by all motorists: 


ORIGIN OF RUBBER. 


Rubber was first mentioned by Herrera in 
an account given of the second voyage of 


Columbus. This was in the year 1493. He 
mentioned elastic balls made py natives 
from the gum of trees. It, however, was 
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not known to be of any practical use until 
the year 1745. Then the French government 


- having sent an expedition to South America, 


reported that it found that the juice of a cer- 
tain tree was a gum, very elastic, not af- 
fected by water, and that it was being used 
in making bottles, shoes and squirt guns. It 
was not until about 1775 that its use reached 
the highly civilized centers. Then an Eng- 
liskman brought from Assam, India, a soft, 
spongy substance which would erase pencil 
marks. This became known as India rub- 
ber, hence the original name for this partic- 
ular product. Its use in the raw state was 
of course limited and no one seemed to 
know how to adapt it to any other uses. It 
is surely one of the marvels of commerce 
that so valuable a natural product lay dor- 


mant so long. 


It was only in the early years or the nine- 
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teenth century that it was discovered that 
by the mixing of sulphur with this tree la- 
tex, its very nature was changed Into an ar- 
ticle durable and susceptible to many uses. 
Sulphur alone would not do it without sub- 
jection to certain degrees of heat, but the 
discovery taught that sulphur enabled heat 
to be used safely in certain degrees, where- 
as in the absence of sulphur it would have 
resulted in nothing. It gave us a tough, 
elastic gum. 

This process was and is called curing or 
vulcanization. It is the basis of all rubber 
making today. It has been developed to the 
highest degree due to the wonderful in- 
crease in the industry and the many uses 
rubber has been found to fill. 

Rubber gum is not the sap of the tree, 
though most people think it is. It is the 
milky juice or latex of the bark. It con- 
tains a substance known as caoutchouc, the 
active principle of rubber, also certain al- 
buminoids and rosin. Upon the evaporation 
of moisture a coagulation sets m, forming 
a thick, spongy substance. 


WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


Since its original introduction rubber has 
been found in many places. It has also 
been found to exist in not only trees, but in 
vines and in shrubs. While considerable 
quantities come from Central America, Pe- 
ru, Madagascar, India and the Malay Penin- 
sula, yet by far the largest amount pro- 
duced is from Brazil, Bolivia and Central 
Africa. The Amazon valley, which embraces 
a vast area of rubber forests, not only pro- 
duces the most, but also the best rubber in 
the world, and the product from that sec- 
tion, taking its name from the principal city 
of export, is known as Para rubber. The 
rubber which comes from Africa and the 
other countries mentioned is somewhat in- 
ferior in quality and differs greatly from 
Para rubber in its physical characteristics. 


WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE. 


The rubber sap asit comes from the trees 
is perfectly white and looks not unlike cows’ 
milk. Perhaps a better description can be 
given of it by comparing it with the sap of 
the milkweed, which is common to all sec 
tions of the United States. 


HOW IT IS GATHERED. 


There are as many ways of gathering rub- 
ber as there are localities producing it. The 
natives are usually uninstructed, and actu- 
ated only by a desire to produce it and. put 
it in marketable shape with the least possi- 
ble amount of labor. In some places they 


bleed the tree, simply allowing the sap to 
run down over the bark and on the ground 
and after its coagulation, gather 1t up and 
wind it together in a stringy, dirty mass. 
In other places they collect it in small ves- 
sels and mix with it potash, soap, alum or 


some astringent to coagulate the rubber. It 
is said that in some parts of Africa, where 
the natives are required by their French and 
Belgian masters to gather it clean, they 
smear the rubber milk on their bare backs, 
letting it dry in the sun, after which it is 
peeled off and made into small lumps, strips 
and cakes, such as are received from the 
Congo district. 


AMAZON VALLEY METHODS. 


But it is in the great valley of the Ama- 
zon where the gathering of crude rubber is 
done in the most intelligent manner, and 
where the gatherers and interior traders 
appear to have grasped the opvious fact that 
it is quality which counts most when the 
final sale is made at the exporting point. In 
gathering Para rubber the tree is tapped 
by cutting one long main channel up one 
side of the tree, just through the bark, and 
cutting other channels leading to it. The 
sap is then collected as clean as possible in 
cups, and after being exposed to the air 
for a short time it thickens. It is wen 
wound on a pole in successive layers, each 
layer being smoked until it is dry enough 
to be transported without the probability of 
fermenting. This is coagulation. 

Sometimes it is done over fires of dead 
leaves, notable in the Amazon district, and 
over fires of palm nuts and cones in dis- 
tricts where they are obtainable. In this 
way a large ball, or as it is called “pelle” 
or “bisquit” or “ham” is collected on the 
pole. Formerly they used a paddle. After- 
wards the ball or bisquit is cut into two 
parts and the pole taken out, when it is 
ready for the market. These bisquits are 
nearly round and usually weigh from ten to 
fifty pounds each. 


GRADES OF PARA RUBBER. 


Para rubber in clear, dry bisquits is sold 
as fine Para, and is the highest grade. If 
it ferments or heats in layers of the bis- 
quit it is classed as medium Para and com- 
mands a lower price. It is quite impossi- 
ble, however, to gather all the rubber clean, 
because some runs out of the channels onto 
the bark and some of it drops to the ground, 
and besides, when the flow slackens, it be- 
gins to dry in the channels. This is all col- 
lected, and, being dirty, is classed as coarse 
Para, which is the lowest grade of the Para 
sorts. 

Rubber takes rank as the most wonderful 
of all vegetable products. It is very resili- 
ent, is a non-conductor of electricity, is im- 
pervious to liquids and air, is little affected 
by acids or alkalies and when nearly pure 
it will literally wear like iron. But alas, the 
manufacturer early discovered that rubber 
would stand an enormous amount of adulter- 
ating, and to all outward appearance still 
look like good rubber. The result is that 
there are many goods on the market that 


























do not deserve the name of rubber, and 
their durapility has been reduced twice as 
much as the price. 

It is a curious fact that while rubber will 
withstand the strongest acids, yet mineral 
oil or animal fat will quickly decompose it. It 
is much affected by vegetable oil but even 
milk contains enough animal fat to very 
seriously injure rubber. These are facts 
that should be kept in mind. As a general 
proposition keep rubber articles away from 
such matter, away from air as mucn as pos- 
sible, in a cool, dark place, away from 
strong sunlight, hot, dry air, which will 
cause it to crack, especially where it is 
wrinkled or the outside surface of the rub- 
ber is under tension. 


FACTORY PROCESSES. 


After the crude rubber is received at the 
factory, it is weighed and inspected, and as 
fast as it is needed for use is placed in a 
tank filled with hot water, where It is al- 
lowed to soften as much as it will over 
night. It is then passed through a washer. 
This is a very strong and heavy machine, 
which crushes the rubber between three 
large, corrugated iron rolls, while several 
small streams of water play upon it from 
above. By passing the rubber between 
these rolls many times, it is thoroughly 
cleansed and sheeted out into comparatively 
thin and crinkled sheets. These sheets are 
then hung up to dry in a warm and well 
ventilated place. It takes them from four 
to six weeks to season. All rubber must be 
free from moisture to produce the best re- 
sults, 

While the crude part of a “bisquit” of 
rubber still has the milky appearance on 
the inside, where the smoke of the coagu- 
lating fire did not touch it, a sample of 
washed and dry rubber shows a brownish 
amber color. The washing does that. 


MASTICATING THE GUM. 


Now we come to the next process. We 
must crack the gum, or grind it. This is 
done after the gum is thoroughly dry. Usu- 
ally it is done on a machine called a warm- 
er, which has two large and very smooth 
iron rolls, one running about a third faster 
than the other. These rolls are hollow, and 
cold water is kept circulating inside of 
them to counteract the intense heat which 
is generated by the frictional action of the 
rubber and the differential speed of the 
rolls. The rolls are adjusted about an 
eighth of an inch apart, and enough of the 
washed and dried cured rubber is put into 
the machine to wind about tie slow roll and 
leave a bank between them on top. At first 
the rubber tears and literally rebels against 
this mastication, but after being in the ma- 
chine for a few minutes it forms a conglom- 
erate mass and is then cut off and rolled 
up into a roll of solid gum. 
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IN THE COMPOUNDING ROOM. 

Now it is ready to go to the compound- 
ing room, where the compounder weighs up 
the various ingredients,. consisting mostly 
of dry powdered stuff, requiring to be mixed 
with a certain amount of rubber and put 
into batches. These batches are then taken 
to the mixer, who first takes the rubber and 
places it in a mill almost like tne warmer 
just described. After the rubber is warmed 
and softened up considerably, the compound- 
ing ingredients are dumped on top of the 
mill and allowed to thoroughly work into 
the rubber. Some stocks are required to be 
refined: and put in a small mill with one 
large and one small roll, and this is the ma- 
chine that continues the mixing to a finer 
degree, while it eliminates all lumps, etc. 

After the rubber is mixed, it is laid to one 
side until that particular compound is re- 
quired, and is in sheet form. 


MAKING THE TIRE. 


We now come down to the point when 
we can commence to manufacture the tire. 
We require the compounded stock for tread, 
the pure stock, the frictions, and the fabric. 
We start with the carcass. That is the fab- 
ric part of the tire. This must be fric- 
tioned. Frictioned stock is prepared in a 
calendar having three rolls placed horizon- 
tally one above the other. The middle roll 
runs faster than the other two, which pro- 
duces friction between the rolls. After the 
rubber is fed into this machine it spreads 
itself around the middle roll, where it re- 
mains. The cloth is passed between the two 
bottom rolls and as the middle roll and the 
rubber on it goes faster than the bottom roll 
and the cloth, the result is that tne rubber 
is rubbed through the cloth. 

After the cloth is thus frictioned on both 
sides it is literally full of rubber and very 
adhesive. 

It is then cut on the bias, then formed 
so as to give proper adhesiveness to the 
tread with reference to the clinch. This 
fabric is laid round the ring of the mold and 
built up ply by ply and each ply knitted to- 
gether by a rolling process. To tnis is now 
applied the tread. This must be of a tough 
wearing compound, and herein particularly 
enters the standard of the grade of the man- 
ufacturer who is responsible for the tire. 
This tread must not only be tougn but pli- 
able and at the same time cure with the 
friction used. Usually, in order to get that 
tough construction, it has been necessary to 
get a compound that would cure In a shorter 
time than the friction of the carcass. But 
it is really impossible to do this and pro- 
duce a satisfactory tire. Bear in mind that 
no one can cure in the same heat com- 
pounds that require different heats to cure 
properly. Two cures in the same article is 
universally condemned by well versed rub- 
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ber manufacturers. One part of the article 
has been subjected to two heats and it can- 
not but be injurious to that part. A molded 
tire is subjected to but one heat. 


MAKING THE INNER TUBE. 


Having built up the tire or casing, we 
come to the last element, the tube. This is 
the air chamber. On this depends the ease 
of carriage of the car. This tube cannot 
be any too good and should be pure fine 
Para rubber. Many compounded tubes are 
made and sold as “just as good,” but they 
are not and cannot be. Pure rubber is not 
porous. It never is. It will hold air, and 
air must be held. When compounded it may 
become porous. The foreign elements are 
likely to extend through the thickness of 
the tube and if dislodged will leave a fine 
hole which vulcanized rubber will not fill 
up. It is only the rubber in the uncured 
state that will adhere and fill a gap. 

The manufacture of a tube is not compli- 
cated. It requires good factory practice, 
best quality of gum, and proper inspection, 
as must be given to each stage of any high 
grade article. The pure gum is used with 
only its required amount of sulphur to cure. 
It is placed on a mandrel to the Iength ot 


the tube to be made, in its uncured state, 
and then vulcanized under proper heat. 
When it can be removed from the mandrel 
easily it is no longer of a sticky substance. 
Then it is spliced into an endless form, the 
valve put in, and it is ready for use. 


HEAVIER MOTORCYCLE TIRES. 


Before closing we may mention a few re- 
cent changes in motorcycle tires. The ten- 
dency in the past year or two has been to 
make a stronger, more durable and conse- 
quently heavier machine than heretofore. 
There are more machines made to carry two 
people. Hence the leading tire manufactur- 
ers are now building a tire of 12-ounce duck 
instead of 8-ounce as before. They are also 
putting on a heavier tread than before. 
In fact the heavy motorcycle tire now has 
the same construction and component parts 
as a good auto tire and is built to carry 
the load that motorcycles are subected to. 
It is no longer built solely along the lines 
of a bicycle tire that was formerly under- 
stood. 

Another new feature is the rib tread, 
which practically eliminates all side-slipping 
or slewing, which at some time or other has 
probably brought all motorcyclists to grief. 


Texans Hunt Coyotes With Motor Cars 


Almost daily we hear of some unique use 
for an automobile. It has done almost ev- 
erything from climbing the Capitol steps at 
Washington to furnishing power to operate 
a corn sheller in Kansas. But it remained 
for Messrs. Martin and Brown of Pecos, 


cars would separate and approach from dif: 
ferent angles. The hunt was exciting and 
several pretty chases resulted. The coyote 
is no slouch on his feet at any time and it 
is probable that being chased by something 
he had never seen did not tend to slow him 














AFTER A KILL. 


Texas, to demonstrate a motor car’s value 
in hunting coyotes. 

These men recently spent a whole day in 
running down these scavengers of the 
plains. Each man drove a 20-30 H. P. gas- 
olene car. When a coyote was sighted, the 


up at least. Of course he led the chase 
through the worst sections of the country, 
where the quality of the two cars was put 
to several severe tests. 

At times the hunters were in some danger, 
for it seemed as if the coyotes lost no 
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chances to run through prairie aqog towns. 
The brakes, however, proved efficient and 
no injury resulted. 

The men say that, at times, the coyotes 
would suddenly turn at right angles or even 
retrace their tracks. This, of course, re- 
quired quick action on the part of the driv- 
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ers, but the cars were so flexible and picked 
up so readily that few coyotes escaped as 
a result of this ruse. 

Naturally, these two owners are very en- 
thusiastic about this hunting by automobile. 
They seem as proud of their machines as an 
Englishman is of his favorite hunter. 


Care of Tires in Winter 


Information as to the proper care of tires 
in winter is always timely. When cars are 
laid up for the winter time and trouble 
should be taken to care scientifically for the 
tires. This will secure extra service from 
the tires when the car is taken out in the 
spring: The following rules are _ recom- 
mended by the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company of Akron, Ohio, in a letter to the 
editor: 

First: Jack up car off all tires and allow 
enough air to escape to release the internal 
pressure on the fabric, but not enough to to- 
tally collapse the inner tube. The tires in 
this condition should be kept from heat and 
wrapped to exclude the light. 


If the tires are in perfect condition this 
will suffice, otherwise observe the follow- 
ing directions: 

Second:. Take off the tires, clean outside 
carefully, removing all dirt, oil, grease and 
foreign material. Do not allow water to get 
inside the casing. If any of the cuits pene- 
trate to the fabric, have the tire mspected 
by a competent repairman and repaired or 
retreaded, as deemed advisable. Wrap each 
casing and tube in paper or cloth to keep 
away light and air and store tires In a cool, 
dark place. Clean all rust off tne Inside of 
rims and polish with graphite or stove pol- 
ish to prevent further rust. 


Features of French 1911 Cars 


At the recent Paris automobile show the 
novelties of French manufacture for 1911 
were shown and they may be summarized 
as follows: Long-stroke motors, en _ bloc 
casting for large motors, the preponderance 
of small and medium powered cars, ball- 
bearing crank shafts, forced feed lubrica- 
tion, the extension of thermo-syphon cooling, 
efforts towards silence, four-speed gear 
boxes, the increase in the number of six- 
cylinder motors and the complete adoption 
of shaft drive for even the largest cars. 

Continental manufacturers are much more 
advanced than English firms in the matter 
of long strokes. Across the channel the 
stroke has been increased, but in no case 
has it been made twice the cylinder bore. 
In France there are half a dozen firms with 
a ratio of 2 to 1 stroke to bore and a few 
that have gone still higher. Leading manu- 
facturers, however, retain a ratio of about 
1.5 or 1.6 to 1. Every continental firm has 
increased the stroke somewhat. The rea- 
son for the long stroke motor is the horse- 
power tax and also the tax on gasolene. The 
long stroke is claimed to be economical on 
fuel. 

THERMO SYPHON COOLING. 


The extension of thermo-syphon cooling 
in France is remarkable. Once adopted, 
there is not a single firm having gone back 
to pump circulation, and the firms that have 
tried it on their smaller models have gradu- 
clly extended it to the larger cars. The 
Charron company, for example, after using 


thermo-syphon on small cars, has fitted it to 
a six-cylinder model and has even abolished 
the belt-driven fan formerly carried within 
the dashboard radiator. There are not even 
vanes on the flywheel, and although the 
under shield is made a close fit, there is 
no forced draught through the radiator. 


THE USE OF THE PUMP. 


While abolishing the pump for the water 
circulation, most manufacturers have taken 
it up for lubrication. Opinion is still di- 
vided, but the tendency is strongly towards 
forced-feed lubrication throughout tne mo- 
tor, the oil being drawn from tne crankcase 
base, delivered to the main bearings, 
through the bored crankshaft for the con- 
necting rod ends, or by externa! loads 
where there is no central bearing, and even 
to the wrist rins under pressure. The Re- 
nault company has adopted this system for 
all 1911 models, thus abolishing the sight 
feed let into the dashboard and even doing 
away with the pressure indicator. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the 
best type of pump or its best position. In 
the majority of cases it is mounted on the 
rear end of the camshaft, but where the ra- 
diator is on the dashboard it has been moved 
forward to the forward extremity of the 
shaft. The majority carry it within the 
base chamber, driven off the center of the 
camshaft by worm gearing, while others 
place it at the base of the motor, but out- 
side, with a view to greater accessibility. 
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Photo by Lane MOTORING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


On Senator S. P. Hardwick’s ranch'on Dead Man River, near Abilene, Texas. A Chalmers 
car with the well-known Metzger driving. 


Stole the Bishop’s Car 


The battleship gray color which has’ were pursued, apparently discovering the po- 
caused many cars to be called “greyhounds” lice about the same time they themselves 
is responsible for arrests in Salt Lake City were sighted. From then on, early morn- 
which the police believe will end an annoy- ing pedestrians of Salt Lake City were 
ing series of automobile thefts. treated to one of the most exciting automo- 

The color in question was that of a car bile races the town had ever seen. 
owned by C. W. Nibley, presiding bishop of The man at the wheel in the gray car 
the Mormon church. The automobile fig- raced at high speed through wide streets, 
ured in an exciting speed contest between turned corners almost upsetting the car, 
the police, and two automobile thieves. The dashed around blocks and tried m every way 
car was left standing one night in front of to shake the police speeder, which tena- 
the Beehive, the residence of Joseph F. cijously refused to permit the gap of two 
Smith, president of the Mormon church, blocks vetween the cars to be widened. 
from which place it was taken. The police Each time the fugitives thought they had 
bat gitar ; net : eluded the officers the color of the car aid- 

he battleship gray was one of the prin- ed the police in finding them again. The 


cipal features of the undoing of the two : ’ ; ‘ 
thieves who were attempting to purlointhe Officers finally became tired of the race, 


car. The police first caught sight of the and, when they called upon the men to sur- 
car when its gray color flashed under a render, they complied with the demand and 
street lamp two blocks away. The men in’ were locked up. They proved to be two 
the car were not long in finding out they  eighteen-year-ola youths. 


The Earliest Electrics 


The question of priority in the electric field son Square Garden, New York, by the Auto- 
has been much discussed in the papers of mobile Club of America, although at an 
late and some claims have been advanced _ electrical show held in the Garden in May, 
that seem to be not fully justified by the 1898, there were exhibited Pope, Riker, Bar- 
facts. The following items bearing on this rows and Waverley electric vehicles, and in 
question are taken from a History of the February of the following year, at the bi- 
Automobile, by J. W. Morgan, published in cycle-show in the Garden, automobiles were 


a recent number of the New York Globe: shown by Pope, Riker, Hertel, Dennison, and 
“In the early winter of 1900 the first ex- the National factory in Indianapolis. 
clusive automobile show was held in Madi- “Morris & Salom of Philadelphia were 
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building electrics before the Times-Herald 
contest in Chicago and exhibited two ma- 
chines at the start of the run. One of these 
was a brake, in which the steering was ac- 
complished by a vertical rod moved back- 
ward and forward, and upon the transfer- 
ence of the patents and business to the 
Electric Vehicle Company of Hartford, this 
became the forerunner of the many electric 
vehicles built by that company for public 
and private use. 

“The Riker Electric Motor Company, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., began building electric ve- 
hicles in 1898, after transferring its inter- 
ests to the Electric Vehicle Co., when Mr. 
Riker became associated with that powerful 
organization in the capacity cf engineer. It 
speaks well for the construction of the Ri- 
ker machines that there are still a few of 
them in existence and at work, although on 
account of their weight they are not econom- 
ical to operate. 

“The Pope Manufacturing Company began 
experimental work even in the days when it 
was in the heyday of the bicycle business, 
having an eye to the future. It experiment- 
ed with both the gasoline and electric mo- 
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tor propulsion, and by the spring of 1898 


was ready to market the first Columbia 
electric phaeton. 

“It was in 1899 that the Baker Motor Ve- 
hicle Company made its deput with a very 
light piano-box eiectric runabout on bicycle 
wheels and chain driven from a three-quar- 
ter electric motor hung under the center of 
the body.” 

The Waverley Company of Indianapolis 
have added to the above items the state- 
ment that the first Waverley electric was 
built for Mr. Charles Finlay Smith in Janu- 
ary, 1897. This was a car of Stanhope de- 
sign, with 36-inch wheels and single tube 
tires, large herring-bone gears, 31% H. P., 
4 Polar motor and a battery designed by 
Mr. Porter, later of the Porter Battery Com- 
pany. The first Waverley electric runabout 
was built for Mr. Frank Staley of Indianapo- 
lis and delivered in June, 1898, and the first 
Waverley electric coupe was built in 1899 
and exhibited that year in New York. The 
first Waverley electric delivery wagon was 
built for Mr. Joseph Rink of Indianapolis, 
was delivered to him in March, 1899, and 
was used for years in the service of his 
clothing business in that city. 


An Aviator in a Motor Car 


Walter Brookins, the aviator who has been 
breaking records for the Wright Brothers 
and climbing heavenward at the pay of from 
$25 to $50 per minute, drove a Warren-De- 
troit “30” in the last day’s run of this car’s 
non-stop test at the Los Angeles automobile 
show. 

The Warren made a record of 2,401 miles 
during a non-stop run of six days and six 





nights, with “Scoot” Miller, the Warren 
driver, at the wheel except on the last day. 

Brookins and Miller left the coast two 
years ago, both under 21, one going into the 
automobile business and the other into the 
aviation field. Now both are back home, 
having made good in their efforts. Miller is 
one of the most successful drivers on the 
coast, and Brookins’ name is known from 
coast to coast. 





Answers to Inquiries 


Dr. J. F. Balph, Butler, Pa.—yYour letter 
was received too late to give the matter at- 
tention in the issue you named. Trust you 
received answer sent by mail. 


A Widlake, St. Paul.—You can secure the 
book named by addressing Outdoor Life 








Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. The title is 
“Automobile Driving Self-Taught.” 





George Cook, Albion, Idaho.—Your inquiry 
was answered by mail and [I trust the an- 
swer proves profitable to you. 
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MOTOR BOATING 


























[Now that most northern motor boats are 
laid up, it is a good time for their owners 
to consider how the boating section of this 
Motoring Department of Outdoor Life can 


be made useful to them. The editor is an 
enthusiast on all forms of the great water 
sport and will heartily welcome any and all 
suggestions. ] 


The Gasolene Tank 


The place for the gasolene tank in a mo- 
tor boat of any kind or size is as far away 
from the engine as possible and in a water- 
tight compartment of its own. Usually it is 
placed in the bow. If possible it should be 
set in a pan above water line with a drain 
connection leading outboard. The _ tank 
should be heavy sheet copper, weighing from 
24 ounces to the square foot for tanks hold- 
ing 10 gallons to 32 or 36 ounces for 40 
or 50 gallon size. The bottom and side 
seams should be double. Inside the tank 
baffle plates should be_riveted at intervals 
of not more than 12 or 18 inches in each di- 
rection, with bottom openings allowing all 
the spaces to communicate. The outlet of 
the gasolene tanks should be reinforced by 
a plate of copper of the same thickness as 
that of the tank itself and about 6 inches 
in diameter, soldered all around the edge. 
The pipe outlet should go through this and 
be held by brass nuts and washers inside 
and outside, and the whole carefully sweated 
together. The pipe should not be less than 
%4-inch inside diameter and should be bent 
in a loop or coil between the tank and the 
planking, thereby absorbing any possible vi- 
bration. 

THE GASOLENE PIPE. 

The safest way to earry the gasolene pipe 
to the engine is outside the hull, where it 
may be protected by a grooved strip of wood 
covering its entire length. This outside sec- 
tion of pipe can be screwed and sweated into 
elbows, and these elbows screwed to short 
lengths of brass pipe made water-tight by 


flanges and nuts where they pass through 
the planking. If the gasolene pipe is not. 
carried outside the hull, it may pass through 
a stuffing box in the gasoline tank bulk- 
head and run under the floor to the engine, 
being carefully protected from contact with 
ballast and other objects. The one cause of 
fire in a gasolene launch is escape of gaso- 
lene from tank, pipe or carbureter, and so 
long as launches continue to burn up from 
this cause it is well to insist on the neces- 
sity of the most rigid care in installing. A 
shutoff valve should be inserted in the pipe 
close to the bulkhead. If the pipe goes out- 
side the hull the valve may be inside close 
to the tank, and operated by a stem coming 
up above the top of the tank. 


CONSUMPTION OF GASOLENE. 


The old rhyme of “one pint per hour per 
horsepower” seems to have been universally 
adopted by the builders of gasolene engines 
to cover a reply to any inquiry on the con- 
sumption of fuel. While it represents a fair 
average, many engines, especially of the 
two-cycle pattern, will exceed this amount, 
and, of course, the consumption with any 
particular make is not in exact proportion 
to the horsepower. 

Tests made by a leading eastern firm of 
gas engineers showed the consumption of 
gasolene in their larger 4-cycle engines, run- 
ning at normal speed, under fair conditions, 
to be materially less than one pint, while 
with the smaller motors the consumption ot 
fuel was somewhat higher. 
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The Future of Flying 
Part Il. 


There are two fundamental classes of ma- 
chines that can be applied to the navigation 
of the air—the “lighter-than-air” and the 
“heavier-than-air” types. The first of these 
refers to the balloon, which, while it very 
possibly may continue in either its captive 
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or free forms to possess a limited field of 
usefulness as a sort of portable observation 
tower,. of great height and considerable 
convenience for photographic or other 
purposes, is in the opinion of those best 
qualified to iudge very unlikely to become 
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of any serious importance as a means of 
travel, 


BALLOON DOES NOT SOLVE PROBLEMS. 


The balloon is an evasion rather than a 
solution of the real problems of aerial navi- 
gation. It floats in the air rather than 
navigates it, so is no more a flying machine 
than a cork in the ocean is a liner. And 
even more than the.cork is it at the mercy 
of every wind that blows. 

To ascend, a balloon must be lighter than 
the volume of air it displaces, and, the 
weight of a given volume of air being fixed 
and unchangeable, no possible discovery or 
invention can open a way of escape from 
the inexorable factors of the problem. A 
sphere of air ten feet in diameter weighs 
approximately seventy-six pounds, while a 
similar sphere of hydrogen weighs less than 
six pounds, so enclosing the hydrogen in an 
envelope and thus causing it to occupy the 
place of an equivalent volume of air affords 
a gross lifting capacity within this consid- 
erable bulk of structure of seventy-six mi- 
nus six—only seventy pounds. The discov- 
ery of a gas lighter than hydrogen can ef- 
fect no material improvement, for even 
should it become possible to encase a vacu- 
um of requisite size, as some enthusiasts 
hope, this would help the sustention only to 
the extent of the eliminated six pounds of 
hydrogen. Yet within whatever lifting ca- 
pacity is provided must come not only the 
loads that it is required to convey but also 
the weight of the structure and the envelop- 
ing material, which it is highly desirable to 
have even stronger and more rigid than the 
strongest and most rigid ever likely to be 
attainable. 


OF VERY LIMITED UTILITY. 


From all of which it follows that the best 
of balloons are and must continue to be 
fearfully flimsy and hopelessly bulky, and 
of only the smallest lifting capacity in pro- 
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portion to their sizes. Held captive or let 
drift with the wind, they can be built to af- 
ford fair security with very limited utility. 
Provided with motors and propelling means, 
they not only oppose the resistance of enor- 
mous areas to rapid motion but also prove 
of such fragility that their structures must 
collapse under the heavy stresses, should 
sufficient power to drive them faster than 
ordinary adverse winds ever become avail- 
able within the weight limit. 

The cost of gas alone for each filling of 
a large balloon places it utterly out of the 
question as a means of performing commer: 
cial service at any reasonable cost. 

Over $1,400 worth of hydrogen, on the 
basis of the most economical production pos- 
sible, is required for each inflation of the 
Zeppelin balloon, 443 feet long and 42 feet 
in diameter, but possessed of a carrying 
capacity of only 11,000 pounds. 

Moreover, no balloon builder as yet has 
been able within the weight limitation to de- 
vise an envelope capable of retaining a fill- 
ing of gas for more than a few days, not 
to consider the further loss that in any case 
must occur in the necessary trimming of the 
craft to desired heights by alternate dis- 
charges of gas and ballast, the latter of 
which, by the way, is a difficulty to be faced 
in all estimates of passenger and cargo-sus- 
taining capacity. 


TYPES OF HEAVIER-THAN-AIR 
MACHINES. 


Of the “heavier-than-air”’ craft there are, 
in the newly established terminology of 
aeronautics, aerodromes, helicopters and or- 
nithopters. 

Aeroplanes, as currently used, is a mis- 
nomer, it being properly restricted to flat 
plane machines of the types experimented 
with by Maxim, Langley and others, and 
which now are recognized to be not oper- 
ative with any dependable equilibrium ex- 
cept possibly in perfectly calm air or with 
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THE NEW INDUSTRY. 
Framework of a Bolotoff aeroplane in the workshops of Voisin Freres, France. 


their supporting surfaces bellied out of their 
flatness by the air pressures. Without ex- 
ception all the successes recently achieved 
in the United States and abroad have been 
with curved-wing aerodromes, of which the 
essential feature is the use of surfaces 
placed at a slight angle with the line of 
travel, so that support is derived from the 
onward movement. Obviously, to fly, this 
type must keep moving, wherefore it must 
attain speed on the ground before it can 
rise, and must retard to a gradual stop after 
alighting. 


The helicopter is the machine designed to 
lift by the action of one or more lifting pro- 
pellers, rotating on vertical shafts. Since a 
propeller blade is practically an aeroplane 
or aerocurve traveling in a circle there is 
no difficulty with it in securing lifting ca- 
pacity, and more than one engineer of un- 
questioned eminence has voiced the opinion 
that this type is of the greatest promise, ap- 
parently basing his opinion upon the evi- 
dent ability of the helicopter to rise, de- 
scend or progress at any angle and in any 
direction under the closest imaginable con- 
trol. Up to the present, however, the small 
efficiencies secured with lifting propellers 
has retarded the development of the heli- 
copter, while the difficulty of building 
strong enough to withstand the powerful 
centrifugal effects, together with the cer- 
tainty of disaster upon failure of the power 
seem to indicate that this machine never 
can compete with the aerodrome. 
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ROTATION NOT POSSIBLE IN NATURE. 


The term ornithopter is applied to ma- 
chines in which there is attempted imitation 
of the birds’ wing motion, either as a means 
of direct lifting or as a means of propelling 
gliding surfaces. The matter of its merit 
reduces itself to the simple question of 
whether or not a reciprocating wing system 
can be made superior in reliability and effi- 
ciency to the rotating wing system that con- 
stitutes a propeller. No engineer of practi- 
cal abilities will claim that it can. It is 
to be urged, of course, that the bird, which 
is the flying machine par excellence, is de- 
signed on this plan, but it also is to be con- 
sidered that while most animals walk on 
legs, and most fishes swim with fins and 
tails, man nevertheless finds that with 
wheels and screw propellers he can secure 
better results than are to be had from at- 
tempts to copy the mechanisms of nature 
more closely. It is a point not to be disre- 
garded in this connection that the real rea- 
son the continuous rotating movement is 
unknown in the animal economy is that it 
is not available. A wheel or any similar 
rotating element in a machine involves a 
complete separation of parts, mere contact 
or juxtaposition being substituted for the 
structural continuity that is rendered imper- 
ative in the natural machine by nature’s 
self-contained processes of manufacture, 
growth and repair—processes with which 
man’s constructions are not handicapped, 
however they may fall short in other re- 
spects. 
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Telescope Sights 





By Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 


Shall we use a telescope? If so, what 
make shall we buy? These are questions 
which are confronting many riflemen for 
the telescope sight is becoming more popu- 
lar every day. Under some circumstances 
a good telescope is a very useful adjunct to 
a rifle, under others it is simply in the 
way. It is not suitable for shots at running 
game, although with some types aim can be 
taken quick enough for shots at big game 
trotting. As a rule the telescope sight is 
out of place on rifles intended for big game 
at close range. In fact, it is my humble 
opinion that the big game rifle is better off 
without it, unless the sportsman’s eyesight 
is defective. On the target arm and on ri- 
fles intended for standing shots at smail 
game, & really. good telescope is worth its 
weight in gold; a poor one is not worth aav- 
ing at all. 

A telescope sight will not increase the ac- 
curacy of a rifle; will not make it shoot any 
better. But a rifle can be more accurately 
aimed with a telescope than with metallic 
sights due to a better definition of the tar- 
get. It has been accurately determined that 
even the. most expert riflemen make er- 
rors in their aim with metallic sights. 
Given the very best of metallic target 
sights andthe best conditions, even the 
best shots cannot aim consistently within 
two inches of the same spot at 200 yards. 
Thus with a rifle which when shot from 
machine rest would give a 2-inch group at 
200 yards, the marksman using metallic 
sights and shooting from a muzzle rest 
would get not a 2-inch group, but one of 
about 4 inches. . With the telescope sight, 
however, the error of aim is eliminated and 
one can approach nearer to the 2-inch group. 
This is all that the telescope will do for one 
in the way of accuracy. 

But in improving the definition the tele- 
scope also assists the rifleman in another 
way. There is a squirrel on the limb of a 
trea in the dark woods. With his protec- 
tive coloring you can just barely make him 
out; but when you come to aim at him with 
metallic sights you cannot see him at all. 
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However, changing to the telescope he 
comes out perfectly clear and you are able 
to accurately center the cross hairs on his 
head. 

The telescope also has other advantages 
on a purely target rifle, such as ability to 
hold off accurately for quick changes in 
wind, ability to watch the mirage while aim- 
ing, etc. 

But on all rifles a telescope sight has cer- 
tain serious disadvantages which have not 
as yet been eliminated. It is a delicate in- 
strument, sitting up on top of the rifle like 
a sore thumb, very liable to injury. If made 
detachable it is hard to get it in place on the 
arm as quick as it is needed. It will not 
stand immersion in water or certain climatic 
conditions. Even if mounted on the side of 
the rifle, or if the mountings have openings 
underneath, so as to allow of seeing the 
metallic sights, it interferes greatly with the 
use of the latter form of sights. All the sat- 
isfactory mountings, so far devised, are deli- 
cate and require both time and excellent 
light for their adjustment. If focused for 
ordinary distances this sight cannot be used 
at very short range. On rifles firing very 
heavy charges the recoil is liable to damage 
it, and the sight itself on such rifles is lia- 
ble to injure the eye in the recoil. These 
faults are some of the reasons for my state- 
ment that I believe the telescope out of 
place on a big game arm. For with this ri- 
fle we cannot tell whether our shot will be 
in thick cover at a run, or in the open, stand- 
ing. Nor when we may have to spurt 
through thickets or over slippery ground; 
nor on horseback, rifle in the holster, can 
we tell when the cayuse is going to bang 
into a snag or stump. 

But only a few of us riflemen are lucky 
enough or rich enough to indulge in big 
game shooting. The use of the rifle on 
small game, varmints and at the targets is 
growing yearly. The shcoting of a really 
accurate rifle is an intensely interesting pas- 
time, and the presence of a good telescope 
on the arm makes it still more interesting 
and absorbing. The carefully calculated 
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shot which lays the woodchuck or prairie 
dog low at the entrance to his burrow, or 
brings the crow or hawk tumbling from his 
lofty perch, is as satisfying to the true rifle- 
man as the quick snap shot that crumbles 
up the lordly buck; even more so, many are 
getting to think, due to the science of the 
game. 

I was once stationed in Nebraska, The 
only things shootable were targets and 
crows. But the targets began to fall after 
a while, then [ turned on the crows. 
They were wary birds, well educated 
to the sight of man and gun and it was 
difficult to get within 200 yards of them in 
the open bottoms of the Missouri. I had a 
very accurate small bore rifle with a fine 
telescope. Each shot required a very care- 
ful estimate of range, and the velocity and 
direction of the wind, exact setting of the 
micrometer mountings, very steady holding 
and a perfect trigger pull—the telescope at- 
tended to the careful aiming without effort 
or eye strain. And when the black bird 
tumbled over the sense of satisfaction was 
immense. So, too, in California, on that 
plague of the farmer—the ground squirrel— 
I enjoyed the best of sport. Thus a diffi- 
cult shot successfully made with this accu- 
rate, light-triggered, telescope-sighted single- 
shot rifle brought me more joy than the easy 
tumbling over of 150 pounds of venison. 

It is not the killing of the big game which 
calls the true man to follow the trail of the 
wilderness hunter. Rather is it the free wild 
life in the tall mountains, the primitive for- 
ests or the sunlit plains. To those who love 
the winds that blow across the lonely plains 
and through the deep cafions of the moun- 
tains; to those in whom the love of adven- 
ture and the primitive virtues of courage, 
strength and energy have not been sapped; 
there is no joy comparable to that of roam- 
ing through the wilderness, feeling the in- 
expressible thrill of manliness sore tested. 
But alas! it is given to only a few of our 
true riflemen to wander thus far afield. 
Most of us have our ties, our families, our 
business, which keep us to narrower con- 
fines. Not all of us can afford a month’s 
vacation, guides, pack trains, long railroad 
journeys. Many a man who has never had 
a chance to draw bead on big game is yet a 
rifleman. To such [ say get a good tele- 
scope sight, mount it on the most accurate 
rifle you can find, a heavy-barrelled, light- 
triggered, single-shot, by preference, and you 
will have an arm so interesting that it will 
afford you good sport and an absorbing hob- 
by as long as you live. 

Buying a telescope is like choosing a wife 
—a mighty uncertain proposition. The worth- 
less telescopes are legion, the really good 
ones rare. One should understand the con- 
struction and action of this form of sight 
in order to make a satisfying choice. In 
obtaining such a knowledge I do not know 


of any truly elementary work which would 
help the novice much* Most elementary 
works on optics are written by men so thor- 
oughly saturated with its specialized lan- 
guage that they have entirely forgotten the 
stumbling blocks of the tyro. My object in 
this chapter is to try to explain the rifle 
telescope, using every day English so plain- 
ly that anyone can understand it. 

The simplest form of telescope, as exem- 
plified by the opera glass, is known as the 
Galilean type. It is made by placing a con- 
vex lens at the end of the tube furthest 
from the eye and a concave lens next to the 
eye. Such a combination of lenses is used 
on a rifle only as a lens sight and not as a 
telescope, therefore we do not need to dis- 
cuss it. 

The form of telescope usually seen on a 
rifle is known as the Kepler or astronom- 
ical. 

Let us first of all discuss lenses. Let us 
take the word lens to mean a piece of glass, 
whose surfaces, one or both, have been 
ground or polished to make, more or less 
closely a portion of the surface of a sphere 
or ball. When the center of a lens is thicker 
than its edges it magnifies things and is 
called “convex.” When its center is thinner 
than its edges it will make things seen 
through it appear smaller, and is called 
“concave.” Both types are made in three 
ways. A lens may bulge out on both sides 
or be “double convex.” One side may curve 
out and the other be made perfectly flat or 
plane and it is then called “plano-convex.” 
Or one side may be convex and the other 
side concave, making a concavo-convex lens. 
The concave lenses are made in the same 
three types: “Double concave,” “plano-con- 
cave” and “concavo-convex.” 


Perfect convex lenses refract the light 
that passes through them to the same point, 
which point is called the ‘focus.’ This is 
seen in a convex lens used as a burning 
glass, refracting the rays of the sun to one 
point where it burns things. When a convex 
lens is directed toward some object other 
than the sun, the rays of light coming from 
that object are brought together, but they 
make a picture instead of burning things. 
If, then, we use another convex lens to make 
this picture large enough to be seen we have 
a telescope. Such is the principle of the 
Kepler or astronomical telescope. That is, 
we have a convex lens of long focus (i.e., 
long distance from the lens to the focus or 
point where the refracted rays of light come 
together) placed in the object end of the 
tube, and a convex lens of short focus in 
the eye end of the tube. The lens at the 





*In discussing the construction of the tele- 
scope clearly and simply I have been great- 
ly assisted by an article from a _ technical 
journal signed by H. S. J., M.D. Unfortu- 
nately it has long been buried where others 
cannot refer to it. 
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end of the tube next the object looked at 
is called the object glass, and the lens, 
or combination of lenses at the eye end of 
the tube, is called the eye lens, or eye piece. 
This combination of two convex lenses 
shows, however, a reversed image; that is, 
everything is seen upside down as on the 
ground glass of a camera. To avoid this re- 
versal two more convex lenses are added to 
the eye piece and the image is seen right 
side up again, This combination of lenses 
makes what is called a terrestrial telescope, 
or spy glass. All rifle telescopes are terres- 
trial telescopes. 


For convenience in use the ordinary spy 
glass is made of several pieces of tube 
which slide within each other and the spy 
glass is focused by lengthening or shorten- 
ing the length of tube, until the object 
stands out clear. For convenience the ri- 
fle telescope is made of one piece of tubing 
and we are forced to move the objective or 
eye piece when we want to change its fo- 
cus. 

Rifle telescopes differ from ordinary ter- 
restrial telescopes or spy glasses in one oth- 
er way. Two fine wires are fastened at 
the inner end of the eye piece and cross 
each other exactly at the focus of the eye 
piece so that they seem to be part of the 
picture. The point where the wires cross 
should be the axis of both tube and lenses, 
and the picture, or target, will seem to be 
divided into four equal parts. In target 
shooting the proper time to press the trig- 
ger is when the center of the bullseye and 
the point at which the wires cross coincide. 

The laws of optics show that if you make 
two telescopes equally good in every way, 
with object glasses of the same length of 
focus, but one objective is three inches in 
diameter, and the other one inch in diam- 
eter, the image or picture of the large diam- 
eter telescope will be much brighter than 
the smaller one. 


But imagine a rifle mounted with a 3-inch 
telescope! For ordinary use, a tube three- 
quarters or seven-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, has proved to be the most practical 
and the majority our American telescope 
sights are three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. 


The magnifying power of a terrestrial tele- 
scope is determined by dividing the focal 
length of the objective by the focal length 
of the eye piece. If the objective has a fo- 
cal length of 12 inches and the eye piece has 
a focal length of 3 inches the telescope will 
be a 4-power. The 4-power telescope will 
make everything look as though the object 
was only one-quarter the distance, or it will 
make objects look four times as large as 
when viewed with the naked eye. To deter- 
mine the power of a telescope without dis- 
mounting it look through the glass with the 
right eye at a brick wall at the same time 
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keeping the left eye open. The pictures of 
the magnified image as seen through the 
telescope and the unmagnified image as 
seen with the naked left eye will appear one 
above the other. See how many of the un- 
magnified bricks seen with the left eye, you 
can place within one of the magnified bricks 
seen with the right eye. If you can place 
four unmagnified bricks along the edge of 
one magnified one the telescope is a 4- 
power. 

So far we have only considered telescopes 
as being made of simple lenses; that is, 
lenses made of but one piece of glass. A 
telescope made of such lenses is better than 
no telescope, but if you will look at the tar- 
get with such a glass, only one point, the 
center of the picture, will be sharp, and the 
edges will be blurred. Moreover the image, 
or picture, will be full of color-rainbows scat- 
tered all over the scene. Every person wants 
his telescope to show him the target just 
as it appears to the naked eye, only clearer 
and more distinct, with the magnification 
which he considers best for his purpose. 

To do this, the lenses, particularly the ob- 
ject lens, should be made “achromatic;” 
that is, without color. White light (like the 
light of the sun) is made up of seven col- 
ors, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. Every lens refracts, or 
bends, the rays that pass through it. The 
rays of each color are bent, or refracted at 
a different angle; the violet rays are refract- 
ed at a different angle; the violet rays are 
refracted most, and the red rays the least, 
and. thus the image made by a simple lens 
is made up of seven pictures, each of a dif- 
ferent color, laid one on top of the other, 
violet next the eye piece, red farthest from 
it. If we can make all these different col- 
ored pictures fall on exactly the same plane 
or surface we will have white light again, 
and a perfectly achromatic lens or telescope. 
If we make two lenses exactly alike, only 
one of moderately dense glass, like crown, 
and the other of a very dense flint glass; 
the dense or flint glass lens will have a 
shorter focus than the other, and its color 
fringe will be wider than the less dense 
glass. An achromatic lens is made by cal- 
culating the curves of a double convex lens 
of crown glass, and also of a plano-concave 
flint glass lens, so that when the two are 
fitted and cemented together, the dispersion 
of the concave flint will practically balance 
the refraction of the convex lens, and thus 
produce a colorless image. 

Most achromatic telescopes are made with 
only one lens, the objective, achromatic, 
while all the lenses of the eye piece are 
simple lenses. There is practically nothing 
to be gained by having the eye piece made 
achromatic. 

Every rifle telescope should be capable of 
being focused so that both the image and 
the cross hairs will be perfectly clear and 
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distinct. Each rifleman must focus his tele- 
scope for his own eye. Every lens has a 
certain point, commonly called its universal 
focus, beyond which everything seems to 
be seen clearly. Kodaks and other hand 
cameras are based on this principle. On 
your Kodak focusing scale you will see that 
100 feet is the universal focus. With the 
focus set for 100 feet the camera will be in 
focus for that distance or for any greater 
distance. In focusing a rifle telescope we 
want to find this universal focus for the 
owner’s eye. To focus a rifle telescope, the 
rifle should be firmly secured in a vise, or 
laid in two wooden “V” mounts pointed in 
such a direction that when looking through 
the telescope a view will be had over several 
hundred yards of level ground. It is neces- 
sary in order to get an accurate focus that 
the telescope be made immovable. Set up 
a stake, say twenty-five yards away, and in 
the view of the telescope. Place a card on 
this stake, the card having several black 
lines or letters on it. Most American tele- 
scopes have the object glass and cross hairs 
movable for focus, either by small screws 
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sliding through slots in the side of the tube, 
or the objective may be focused by a mi- 
crometer sleeve on the object end of the 
tube. The screw, or sleeve nearest the ob- 
ject end of the telescope, focuses for clear- 
ness of image. Move this back or forth un- 
til the lines or letters on the card come out 
perfectly plain and distinct. Pay no atten- 
tion to the clearness of the cross hairs. This 
may take an hour to do, and should be done 
with the greatest care and nicety. Having 
focused it, scratch a line on the screw and 
tube showing the exact focus and fasten 
securely, or make a record of the reading 
of the micrometer focus. Then move your 
stake some distance off—between 100 and 
200 yards. If the card is still in focus your 
telescope is correctly set at its universal 
focus. Then in the same manner move the 
cross hair screw forward and back until the 
cross hairs stand out perfectly plain and 
distinct as a part of the picture, then scratch 
your mark on and clamp securely. 

A badly focused telescope is not only un- 
satisfactory but it is a constant strain on 
the eyesight. 


(To be Continued.) 


For a 20-Gauge Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Arms and 
Ammunition department of the November is- 
“sue of your magazine, page 517, Mr. Charles 
Newton says that one of our best American 
factories will soon place on the market a 
high-power 22.-caliber repeating rifle, using 
smokeless powder and a 70-grain bullet. 

I was much pleased when [ read that 
statement, as I feel sure this will prove to 
be an excellent gun for all kinds of large- 
small game, as well as for target practice 
at ordinary ranges. 

So much for the small bore high-power ri- 
fle. But the next announcement I most de- 
sire to see is, that one of our best American 
factories will soon place on the market a 20- 
gauge pump gun, with a hammer, not to 
weigh over six pounds at the very outside 
limit, and as much less as practicable. 

The first factory that puts such a gun on 
the market will, in my judgment, certainly 
make a ten-strike, for as game becomes 
scarcer each year a larger majority of the 
true type of sportsmen lean more and more 


towards the small-bore gun; and it is a self 
evident fact that most of them use the 
pump. 

When I said “with a hammer,” I meant 
just what I said, for while the hammerless 
feature is a decided advantage on the dou- 
ble barrel, yet, in my opinion, it is a decided 
disadvantage on any single barrel gun, and 
especially the pump, for the reason that on 
all single barrel guns the hammer is smail 
and not at all in the way, and is much more 
handy and desirable than a safety. 

In advocating the hammer feature for the 
pump gun, I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I am not trying to praise or 
knock any of our gun makers, but am sim- 
ply stating what I believe has been shown 
to be a well-established fact. 

In conclusion I wish to say that those who 
believe as I do, that the time has come 
when there is a sufficient demand to justify 
one of our factories in putting a 20-gauge 
pump gun, hammer or hammerless, on the 
market, should help to push the thing along. 

Texas. B. N. SPRINGER. 


Revolver Shooting at 300 Yards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my article, “The 
Turkey Shoot,” appearing in your Decem- 
ber issue, I embodied a brief account of 
work done at the Pewee Valley, Ky., 1910 
New Year shoot with S. & W. revolvers 
with the “adjustable rear U sight” and gave 
the names and addresses of the participants, 


with illustrations. I was fully aware that 
many old shooters had not kept fully abreast 
of the developments of the long-range capa 
bilities of the revolver, but did not antici- 
pate that anyone asserting his authority on 
the subject would venture into public print 
not only to denounce the account as being 














untrue but the performance as being im- 
possible. 

“What a shame it is not to tell a true 
story!” exclaims an anonymous writer in the 
December 15th “Arms and the Man,” who, 
under the caption, “Hot Air Shooting,” de- 
votes a column of denunciation and ridicule 
to the Outdoor Life story. 

Here is the theory on which our convic- 
tion has been based. “But so far as sight- 
ing is concerned, the size (of the mark) is 
not a factor because the shooter must over- 
hold so much that the target would be out of 
sight anyway,” continues the same writer 
in the same medium which circulates as a 
“national military shooting weekly.” Imag: 
ine our surprise! What is the “adjustable 
U” for? If the writer or editor of such 
principles in shooting were editor of a farm- 
ers’ almanic we opine he would have pigs 
on wings, sweet peas in cans and watered 
stock below par. 

This modest confessor continues: “An 8- 
inch bullseye at 200 yards has sometimes 
attracted the attention of the writer and 
other revolver shots as a fascinating work 
for freak shooting and every once in a while 
a bullet fired in the general direction of the 
black spot upon an A target went home.” 
Now, surely there is nothing surprising in 
the foregoing quotations as affecting the 
man who penned it, who, in his very appar- 
ent undue haste, overlooked subscribing the 


classic nom-de-plume, “Ignoramus.” The. 


surprise is that anyone wholly ignorant of 
the use of the adjustable U sight should be 
able to hit a double barn door at half that 
distance with any sort of a revolver. Now, 
if this “Arms and the Man” critic (we 
ask apology for the use of the word) who, it 
appears, is too modest to give his name, is 
as unfamiliar with the use of fire arms as 
he is obtuse in the discussion of long-range 
shooting with revolvers, the wonder is that 
he has not inadvertently blown out his own 
brains; but perhaps the target has proven 
immune on account of its diminutive size. 
One naturally arrives at such a conclusion 
in looking through the Outdoor Life article 
for a justification for “Arms and the Man’s” 
unexpected outburst. 

Here is the statement of Mr. Henry Matt- 
miller, president of the Louisville Rifle and 
Revolver Club, who was a participant in the 
Pewee Valley shoot, which the “Arms and 
the Man” writer would have the public be- 
lieve was a fake: 

Editor Arms and the Man: 

Dear Sir—My attention has been directed 
to an anonymous article in your December 
15th weekly, page 212, entitled “Hot Air 
Shooting,” attacking the truth or accuracy 
of an article published in December Outdoor 
Life, under the caption, “The Turkey Shoot,” 
over the signature of Brent Altsheler. 

Inasmuch as [| figure conspicuously in the 
illustrations and text of the latter article, 
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and, furthermore, since | am the president 
of the Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club, 
on every member of which your article 
would seem to reflect, it appears incumbent 
upon me to affirm or deny the statements 
contained in Mr. Altsheler’s account of our 
shoot in Outdoor Life. 

I therefore wish to publish that I have 
carefully read Mr. Altsheler’s article and 
that it is true from beginning to end and 
that the article referred to in “Arms and the 
Man” contains mistakes made either through 
inexperience or ill-will, or both. I have found 
a good many shooters who are unfamiliar 
with the: use and capabilities of the modern 
revolver. Our turkey range for this arm off- 
hand is now regularly established at 300 
yards and if the U sight is properly adjust- 
ed and the revolver properly held it will 
get the turkey up to 300 yards. 

I hope you will publish this letter in your 
next issue as a matter of justice and fair 
play. 

H. W. MATTMILLER, 
Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club, N. R. A., 
i Se a 


Mr. Fred Keller, the well-known Louis- 
ville building contractor, who, too, partici- 
pated in the Pewee Valley shoot, also cor- 
roborates our statements. Mr. Keller with 
good reason demands the name of the “Arms 
and the Man” writer and offers to show him 
a revolver with the “adjustable U” sight just 
as it came from the factory and demonstrate 
its use. Mr. Keller says: 

December 23, 1910. 
Editor Arms and the Man: 

Dear Sir—I request you to publish the 
name of the author of the unsigned article 
published in the “Arms and the Man” of 
December 15th, reflecting on the general 
character of the Kentucky turkey shooters. 
I would like to express my opinion of him, 
but withhold it for the present as it is cow- 
ardly to strike in the dark. Although Louis- 
ville’s census taker fell down on his job, we 
are still on the American map. We do not 
claim to be crack shots at all, but we do 
claim to be accurate and truthful. I have 
read Mr. Brent Altsheler’s article in the De- 
cember number of Outdoor Life and can 
truthfully say that the Pewee Valley tur- 
key shoot occurred just as reported, for | 
was one of the four successful participants 
he has mentioned. 

The “Arms and the Man” writer does not 
know want he is talking about. We do not 
hold the bead somewhere over the mark as 
he seems to believe, for that would be guess. 
work, sure enough, but hold right on it, or 
just under it, as the custom of the shooter 
may be and the revolvers used by our club 
members shoot almost like rifles up to 300 
yards. In fact, I prefer the revolver to the 
rifle, and during the open season [ shoot 
the revolver on the 200-yard rifle range with 
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the riflemen and my official scores on my 
good days will show that I made 88 and bet- 
ter out of the possible 50 on the rifle target 
ten shots to a string. This shooting was done 
by holding the revolver in two hands, with- 
out any other rests, and | am not the only 
one in the club who can run up a better 
score than 38 out of the possible 50. With 
good practice any good shooter ought to do 
it. That writer says he is from “Missouri.” 
Now. if he will come to Kentucky we will 
“show” him a revolver with the adjustable 
U rear sight, for apparently he has never 
seen one and we will give him a demonstra. 
tion of what it will do in appreciative hands 
up to 300 yards, for that is now our stand- 
ard range for the revolver turkey. That was 
the distance for the club’s Thanksgiving 
shoot, for Secretary Carl Englehardt and } 
measured it off and we expect to have the 
same revolver range for the Christmas shoot, 
December 26th, inst. 

In the interest of truth, and in justice to 
the members of the Louisville Rifle and Re- 
volver Club, I ask that you publish this 
communication in your very next issue and 
greatly oblige. FRED KELLER. 


The “Arms and the Man” writer sur- 
mounts his reasoning with the following dec- 
laration: “If the man or men able to make 
one hit out of five shots on a turkey at 300 
yards with a .38 or .44-caliber revolver, us- 
ing the regular factory sights, will only per- 
mit us to star him or them, we can make his 
or their eternal fortune and our own, be- 
cause no other hand or arm user who ever 
lived can hold a candle to such experts.” In 
our original article we specified the factory- 
made ‘adjustable U” which the “Arms and 
the Man” fellow~ everywhere ignores. 

Now, we know of no one in our club who 
desires to usurp the “Arms and the Man” 
writer’s title to the most prominent location 
in a dime museum for freak criticisms on 
ordinary ballistic topics, therefore we will 
not interfere with his fortunate prospects. 

As indicated in the above corresvondence, 
our Xmas shoot was held December 26, 1910, 
and it may prove of interest to Outdoor 
Life’s readers to add that the last four tur- 
keys on the stake were won by Mr. Freda 
Keller in four shots, on the 300-yard revol- 
ver range, measured with a 50-foot steel 


tape line, three members of the club wit- 
nessing the measurements and the count of 
eighteen laps, or 900 feet. Mr. Keller held 
the revolver in both hands, but otherwise 
having no rest—arms fully extended. One 
or two club members use only one arm or 
hand. 

Our 1910 Thanksgiving day shoot was 
over the same ranges, 300 yards for the re- 
volver and 500 yards for the rifle, no rests. 
There was a fine hill behind the rifle tur- 
key, ‘but the revolver turkey was in a dead 
level space slightly below the level of the 
shooter. No one could get the range with a 
.88, for the bullet did not kick up enough 
dirt to mark where it hit. It was an all-day 
shoot, thirty turkeys for about twenty shoot- 
ers, but one member, Mr. Al Hook, came aft- 
er dinner with a .38, but, being unable to get 
the range, discarded it after wasting a num- 
ber of shots and used a borrowed .44 and got 
three turkeys in about twenty-five shots all 
told. 

There were fifteen shooters and twenty- 
two turkeys at the Xmax shoot, a rifie and a 
revolver squad each, the shooter taking his 
turn in his respective squad. It was a hard 
game to beat. The glare of the fresh snow 
in the forenoon hurt the eyes. In the mid- 
afternoon a brilliant sun faced the shooter, 
making the bird almost invisible. The bird 
was well staked for his own protection and 
there was sufficient air current to make the 
windage quite a factor. The squads were 
pretty evenly divided, but the turkeys went 
faster in the 500-yard rifle range than the 
300-yard revolver range, perhaps because 
the former was better placed for the shooter 
and conditions more favorable to the high- 
power rifles than the black powder and lead 
revolver bullet. 

We do not wish the readers of Outdoor 
Life to believe that the Pewee Valley shoot- 
ing was a regular or usual occurrence. The 
results were cited as being notably good, as 
set forth in said artiele. The Pewee Valley 
shoot terminated as stated. It was not 
claimed that the shooting could or would be 
duplicated on all occasions, as & reference to 
the December number will show. However, 
all the turkey shoots we have held since 
then have had the 300-yard range for revol- 
vers, off-hand. 


Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 


Conditions Under which Krag-Jorgensen Guns May be Secured 





Editor Outdoor Life:—It might be of some 
interest to your subscribers if you inform 
them that they can now purchase a Krag 
carbine from the United States government 
without joining the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. In a letter to the Government I re- 
ceived the following reply: 

“IT am directed by the chief of ordnance 
to inform you that this department can sell 


you a United States magazine carbine, cal- 
iber .30, Model 1896 (Krag-Jorgensen) 
cleaned and repaired, at a price of $5 plus 
the cost of the appendages and packing, 
which is 25 cents for the former and $1.15 
for the latter. Before the Government can, 
however, authorize the use of these arms it 
will be necessary for you to furnish assur- 
ance that the carbine is for your own use, 
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and will not be disposed of in the future, 
either directly or indirectly, to other parties. 
This assurance can be furnished by the con- 
gressman from your district, one of the sen- 
ators of your state, or the mayor of your 
home city. Your application should be ac- 
companied by New York draft to cover the 
value of the arm, appendages and packing. 
These arms are not new, but are cleaned 
and repaired, as stated above, and in every 
respect serviceable.” 

I hope you will use this information in 
your magazine. F. EDWARD EVANS. 

Missouri. 


As we entertained a slight doubt as to 
the absolute correctness of the above, having 
always understood that none of these rifles 
were ever sold except to members of the 
militia, members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation or members of the rifle clubs affili- 
ated with the N. R. A., we addressed a let- 
ter to the Chief of Ordnance, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, and received the follow- 
ing reply: 

Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Gentlemen—1. Replying to your letter of 
December 2. 1910, (0.0.37152-3721), I am dl- 
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rected by the Chief of Ordnance to inform 
you that the information quoted in your let- 
ter as having been received by Mr. F’. Ed- 
ward Evans, Joplin, Mo., with reference to 
the sale of United States magazine carbines, 
caliber .30, Model of 1896. is correct. 

2. This department has been authorized 
to sell a limited number of these arms, as 
well as the rifle of the same caliber and 
same model, cleaned and repaired, to indi- 
viduals under the restrictions as set forth 
in the letter quoted by you. The total cost 
of the carbines is $6.40—$5 for the arm, 25 
cents for the appendages and $1.15 for the 
packing. The total cost of the rifle is $7.40 
—$6 for the arm, 25 cents for the appen- 
dages, and $1.15 for the packing. 

3. Applications in every instance should be 
accompanied by New York draft covering 
the value of the arm it is desired to pur- 
chase, and also by a letter from either the 
congressman from the district in which the 
applicant resides, the senator from his state 
or the mayor of his home city, giving this 
department assurance that this arm is for 
his own personal use and will not be dis- 
posed of either directly or indirectly to other 
parties. W. B. PIERCE, 

Lieut. Col., Ord. Dept., U. S. A. 


Part of an Interesting Letter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is scarcely a 
subject treated in Outdoor Life (excepting 
motoring and aviation) in which T fail to 
take a keen interest. Those rifle and shot 
gun cranks—Lord! with a Remington and 
Parker double barrel, a Marlin .45-70, a Ste- 
vens .22, a Winchester single shot .40-82, 
set trigger, pistol grip and 36-inch barrel, a 
Winchester ’95 model with Stevens-Pope bar- 
rel and telescope, bored for the ’06 cartridge, 
all ranged along the wall in front of me as 
I write, you can judge that I am something 
of a gun crank myself. 

Please tell that gentlemen who enquired 
in some previous issue about the use of shot 
in a .32-40, that in using shot in a rifle the 


only safe place for a bird to be is directly in 
front of rifle muzzle at any distance over 
fifteen or twenty yards, as a rifle, owing 
to the spinning motion given to the shot 
charge by the rifling, will make a blunder- 
buss blush for shame in the matter of scat- 
tering shot. I write from actual and ex- 
haustive experience with a .45-70. But I be- 
lieve that the same gun (it is a take down) 
with a .45-90 barrel smooth bored would be 
a fine shot gun for quail, rabbits, etc., and 
in case of unexpectedly meeting large game 
would throw a solid ball (preferably a 
round one) fifty or sixty yards with suffi- 
cient ferce and accuracy for deer, bear or 
lions. I don’t mean grizzly bear. 
Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 


The .41 Swiss and .32 Special Marlin 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The gun referred 
to by R. W. Beck, D. D. S., Hamilton, Mont., 
in your Arms and Ammunition section of 
the December number is one of the types 
of the Swiss Army Rifle, known as the 
Vetterlin. I know of three in this section; 
one of them had the name Keller, or Kellar, 
and a proof mark, a cross with the letter 
“FY” over it; the other two have different 
markivegs, I know, and when I get up in the 
hills where these rifles are I will try and 
get huld of them and write you again, letting 





you know what the actual wording on them 
is. These rifles take the .41 cal, rim fire cart- 
ridge made for this rifle by the Winchester 
peop'e, and the mountaineers here use them 
with shot cartridges, too. I might men- 
tion the Messrs. Sears Roebuck & Company 
of Chicago, IIl.,, list these rifles converted 
to sporting rifles, at the price, I believe, of 
$5.95, and there are quite a large number 
in use in this section. Whenever I get my 
hands on one again [| will examine it very 
care‘ully, but from casual observation would 
think that one converted to a_ sporting 
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model would make a very good bolt action 
gun for rough work, and for anyone who 
cannot afford a high priced gun. 

Have just ordered a Marlin Carbine, 
Model 1893, with half magazine, taking the 
.32 Special H. P. S. cartridge, fitted with a 
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Maxim Silencer, and expect to try it out on 

bear and deer in the course of the next 

week, and would like to know if any of 

your readers can give me any information 

as to the performance of this calibre cart- 

ridge. JOHN FLOYD NORRIS. 
North Carolina. 


Increasing the Weight of a .32 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed please 
find photograph of a Model 1890 Winchester 


pre, 


butt plate attached, as well as a piece of 
steel i 3-16 steel added to the barrel, both 











“GUNCRANK’S” REMODELED WINCHESTER. 


.22 showing some changes I have made, that 
improves the gun for my use. The stock 
has been shortened 2%, inches and brass 


additions increasing the weight so that now 
the gun weighs eight pounds. 
Washington. GUNCRANK. 


The Featherweight Savage 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am greatly inter- 
ested in the Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life and would be a sub- 
scriber if I could not get the magazine at 
the news stands. In my present collection 
of “game getters” are two Model ’95 Win- 
chesters, one using the .30 U. S. cartridge 
and th: other the ’06. Besides these I have 


a .30-30 and a .25-35. This year I purchased 
a .303 Featherweight Savage. [ have 
hunted big game for fourteen years, and 
have come to the conclusion that heretofore 
I have too often tired myself unnecessarily 
by carrying a heavy rifle. Hereafter the 
Featherweight Savage gets my goat. 
Montana. M. J. KECKLER. 


Questions Referred to Our Readers 


NOTE.—The following very interesting 
letter was received too late to be considered 
in this number at the length the subject de- 
serves, and we are going to publish with the 
expectation of some of our revolver shoot- 
ers who have had experience along the lines 
considered by Mr. Brown to take sufficient 
interest in his several questions to reply to 
them in some of the early issues of Outdoor 
Life. Most of the questions we could an- 
swer, we imagine, to Mr. Brown’s satisfac- 
tion, but it would be an absolute impossi- 
bility to do so and have the answers appear 
in this issue; besides we are quite certain 
that the readers would far rather hear from 
others concerning revolvers, we acknowl- 
edging that we have spoken quite often— 
too often perhaps—on this subject. We 
must say, however, that the temptation to 
hold these questions until the next issue is 
great, but for the reasons given we will 
use with this number trusting that the de- 


sired information is received from other 
sources for some of the early numbers fol- 
lowing this. As to just when the H. P. .22 
rifle will appear that has been spoken of by 
Mr. Newton, we can only say that the 
manufacturers are not ready yet to make 
deliveries, but that they expect to be able 
to have the arm ready for the market very 
soon—in fact, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that we shall have one of these guns 
soon and probably be ready to give our 
readers a full report in the March or April 
numbers of Outdoor Life. From what we 
can learn of the new gun we believe it will 
be one of the most generally sought for 
rifles for many purposes. Mr. Charles New- 
ton developed the cartridge, and from this 
fact we may know that it will be found ex- 
ceedingly accurate, and as one of the best 
known American factories are bringing it 
out for one of their most popular arms, we 
may know that it will be a winner.—Editor. 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—Although I have 
long been a reader of Outdoor Life I have 
very seldom taken any part in the discus- 
sions concerning arms and ammunition. 
However, I am greatly interested in large 
caliber revolvers and would like to have a 
little information concerning two popular 
revolvers and the ammunition they use. 
There has been more or less discussion re- 
lating to the superiority of the Colt over the 
Smith and Wesson, or Smith and Wesson 
over the Colt according to the different 
writers’ views. There has not been very 
mucao argument in regard to power, ac- 
curacy and other features of the different 
cartridges used in the revolvers mentioned. 
This is a large subject, and cartridges of 
either large or small caliber, as the case 
might be, only could be consistently com- 
pared. 
them in the proximity of large game, but 
who is unable to carry a rifle along, the 
heavy caliber revolver is somewhat of a 
necessity. As I may in the course of the 
next year, or even in the next six months, 
need » revolver for use in a big game coun- 
try, I would like to see a few articles in 
the next few number of Outdoor Life re- 
garding revolvers and cartridges suitable 
for large game. 

I would like to see the following ques- 
tions along this line answered: 

1. How does the muzzle velocity of the 
.44-40 and of the 44 Smith and Wesson Spe- 
cial compare with each other when shot 
from revolvers? 

2. If using a sight that might be elevated 
as a Winchester Carbine sight on a revolver, 
would either of these cartridges be practical 
for long range work, say from 150 to 300 
yards? 

3. About what would be the trajectory 
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figures of the .44-40 and the .44 Smith and 
Wesson Special. 

4. 1 note that the Smith and Wesson 
people state in their catalogue that the .44 
Smith and Wesson Special will penetrate 
9%-inch pine boards while the .44-40 Win- 
chester will penetrate only 6% %-inch 
boards. Are their figures correct? 

5. In using reloaded ammunition in re- 
volvers with side ejection, would there be 
difficulty in ejecting the shells owing to 
their swelling? 

6. Could satisfactory results be obtained 
by reloading with Dupont No. 2, Smokeless 
powder? [ refer particularly to the two 
calibers above. 

7. Which cartridge of the following would 
be most satisfactory on large game at short 
and long range: .38-40, .38 S. & W. Special, 
.44-40, .44 S. & W. Special? 

8. Taking into consideration the _ re- 
volvers as well as the cartridge, which re- 
volver, the Model 1908 Smith and Wesson 
or the Colt New Service Target would be 
most satisfactory as a side arm? 

9. Would the velocity, and consequently 
the power of these large caliber bullets fall 
off very much at 100 to 300 yards? 

In a recent number of Outdoor Life [ no- 
ticed « statement by a contributor to the 
effect that there would soon be a new .22 
calibre catridge on the market, this cart- 
ridg2 to have a bullet of 70 grains weight 
and vetocity of about 2,500 feet per second. 
When is the shooting fraternity to be fav- 
ored with this cartridge and the arm to use 
it? Will a cartridge of this nature he prac- 
tical? How about it? 

Thanking you in advance for attention to 
the above, I remain a life-long reader of 
Outdoor Life. E. B. BROWN. 


Revolvers and Sights 


My only excuse for publishing the letter 
that follows this that was recently received 
from a shooter interested in revolvers and 
revoive: sights, and my answer following 
it, is that by so doing I am saved the trou- 
ble of writing letters, often necessarily long 
ones, tc those who have written me concern- 
ing the same subjects. The letter referred 
to follews: 

“Am very much interested in your re- 
volver sights and would appreciate your ad- 
vice about getting them fitted to a new re- 
volver I am about to buy. The gun is the 
.45 S. A. Army Colt. Would the Colt people 
make and fit these sights for me, or must 
it be done by a gunsmith? In ordering gun 
from factory, in case they refuse to do the 
job, shall I order with plain front sight or 
blocks brazed in place for the new front 
sight? Would prefer a gold bead front sight. 
“Now for a few words concerning the 





length of barrel. Which have you found the 
most satisfactory for the .45 Colt S. A., the 
5% or 7% inch, taking into consideration 
balance and shooting qualities. It seems to 
me a € or 6% inch barrel would be better 
than either, could it be had on special or- 
der. Taking into consideration the improve- 
ments on the new Colt New Service, calibre 
.45, which gun would you prefer for rather 
rough use, that is, considerable big game 
shooting when-a rifle cannot be carried. 
All shooting in this country is at such 
limited range and the “shin tangle” so thick 
that a rifle at times is a handicap, for in- 
stance, following dogs after bear and cougar 
which are usually treed when you get there. 
Would I make a mistake in choosing the 
Colt S. A. over the New Service .45? I 
care nothing for the double action feature, 
but I rather like the big, long grip of the 
New Service. It seems to me the S. A. 
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grip is a little short and I don’t seem able 
to get hold of enough when [I pick one up. 
I expect, though, that I would like it all 
right after getting more used to it. Would 
certainly appreciate any information you 
can spare.” 

To the above I replied as follows: 

“Your interesting letter of the 1st just re- 
ceived, and in reply will say that I am 
somewhat surprised that you should have 
become interested in those revolver sights 
when it is considered that photegraphs of 
same were so poorly reproduced. Possibly 
I was expecting too much from them, but, 
really, I was greatly disappointed in the 
illustrations used with my article. I will 
enclose photos with this, however, which 
will give you a better idea as to just how 
these sights appear on a revolver, and if 
you see them in the same light that I, as 
well as some of my friends, do, you will, I 
think, decide that they have at least some 
advantages over some of the sights usually 
found on revolvers. 

“Now as to the Colts people supplying 
you with one of their revolvers equipped 
with a set of these sights, regret to say 
that they decline to furnish special models, 
lengths of barrels, or revolvers fitted with 
these sights, as all this, they claim, inter- 
feres greatly with their regular work. As 
has been mentioned before, the Smith and 
Wesson people will sight their revolvers 
with these sights for those who might want 
them, but this is foreign to the subject, as 
you have written of the Colt only. 

“Now I have never seen any of the re- 
volvers sighted by Sheard with sights made 
on this principle. (I am speaking of the 
rear sights: do not know as he would care 
te furnish front sights like the ones shown 
in the photographs or not; probably—and 
this would be only natural—prefering to 
sight revolvers with his patent gold bead 
front sight), but as he seems to be a ‘sight 
specialist,’ In a sense, I imagine that any 
work that he would permit to leave his 
hands would be satisfactory; and Sheard 
will sight revolvers with sights made on 
this principle. Should you decide to have 
him do this work for you I would suggest 
that you insist on the groove in frame being 
cut out the entire length of frame, for if 
the old sighting ‘V’ is left in it is almost 
certain to be in the way of the new sight 
when the latter is set in frame. [ think 
you will readily understand that the new 
sight should be set as low as is possible, yet 
the bottom of the sighting ‘P’ should be 
just enough higher than the bottom of the 
groove in the frame to clear same when aim- 
ing uz an unobstructed view of the front 
sight (tip of front sight) should be had 
when sighting; and this cannot be had if 
there is anything between the two sights to 
interfere. [I presume that you have seen 
many of the S. & W. Target pistols and 


revolvers, in which that part of the latch 
which forms the sighting notch on the regu- 
lar revolver was often in the way; some- 
times being so high that the rear notch of 
the target sight was partly filled when 
sighting, and particularly a nuisance when 
one had to move the rear sight slide later- 
ally. To get around this difficulty I have 
seen some of these sights in which the of- 
fending piece of steel that projected so 
high as to cause the trouble, had been 
filed down flat with the top of the frame, 
and while this effectually disposed of one 
difficulty it produced another almost equally 
serious, as when this was removed entirely 
the latch, when raised to open action, would 
fail to return to its proper position auto- 
matically. To avoid any trouble of this na- 
ture I cut out this old sight deeper and 
wider with a small round file, (cutting 
level with top of frame so as to be below 
the line of sight) and then finish up very 
smoothly with fine emery cloth, and to 
make the job complete, finish by bluing. 
In cut No. 5 (see irticle in Outdoor Life 
you mention, as well as photo enclosed of 
the (05 S. & W.) you will see how the old 
sighting ‘U’ has been cut out deeper and 
widened, that it may not interfere in any 
way when sighting with the new sight. 

“Now as to the front sight. This can be 
remodeled as I have mentioned before (see 
cut No. 7—other cuts with article fail to 
show the tip of sight as it really should be 
in order to cause light to center on very tip 
of same) but if you get Mr. Sheard to sight 
the revolver I would suggest that you have 
him braze his sight bead to the regular 
sight on the barrel. If he will test the re- 
volver at target before this is done to make 
sure that the front sight is of the right 
height, there should be little difficulty in 
supplying you with a revolver from which 
you should derive the very best of satis- 
faction. 

“Now as to the length of barrel and the 
model. If properly sighted you will find 
either the 5% or 74-inch barrels perfectly 
satisfactory so far as accuracy is con- 
cerned; even the 4%-inch Colt will make 
surprisingly good targets, but for the pur- 
pose you mention the 71-inch would look 
best to me. Still if for any reason you 
should prefer the 5%-inch you could not be 
far from right should you adopt it. As 
these guns, even in the shortest lengths, 
can hardly be considered pocket arms, one 
might as weil have the longer ones if he be- 
lieves them to be in any way superior, and 
as they seem to balance better in my hand 
than the shorter lengths, handle a little bet- 
ter, and if any particular difference in ac 
curacy exists between the two being in 
favor of the longer one, think this the one 
likely to prove the most satisfactory. 

“Now for your last question—shall the 
gun be a New Service Colt, D. A. or a 























single action Army? For my use I should 
select the S. A., but if you can do better 
shootirg with the New Service that would 
be the gun for you to get, for it will be 
found perfectly reliable. I might add that, 
as yol probably know, I have always cham- 
pioned the cause of the single action in the 
past, but believe that I am ready at all 
times to acknowledge good points in an 
arm just as soon as it is drilled into my 
head that such good points can be justly 
attribuled to them, and from experience I 
can truthfully say that the modern double 
action revolver—the best of them—have 
many desirable features that were lacking 
in arms of this type of some years ago. 
Had the older D. A. guns been as reliable 
and as easily manipulated as those of the 
best we have to-day the howl that went up 
from this quarter would not have been. half 
as loud nor so prolonged. And yet the S. 
A. looks just as good to me to-day as 
formerly, while the D. A. looks better, 
simply because the manufacturers are mak- 
ing better D. A. guns than some years ago. 
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“I very much doubt your finding the self- 
cockiug feature of any use to you in the 
N. S., though the grip, when the hand is 
held high on the stock, as it will be held 
when one becomes accustomed to it, will be 
found excellent. After using one of these 
for a short time the grip on the Single Ac- 
tion Colt does seem a little short, the hand 
rather too low below the weight of the gun, 
causing a sort of ‘top heavy’ feeling that 
before had not been noticed, but, if properly 
held, properly sighted, and one has not de- 
veloped an incurable case of ‘gun shyness,’ 
the bullets will usually be found to be fol- 
lowing’ the most direct at trail leading to 
the target. In a ‘man’s size’ gun the S. A. 
Colt still for me, and preferably with the 
7%4-inch barrel. 

“Trusting that this probably unneces- 
sarily long letter may be of some assistance 
to you in making a selection, and that I 
may hear from you again when you have 
the new Colt thoroughly broken in, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ASHLEY A. HAINES.” 


Multiplication Table Mysteries 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To unload that 
“Foot Pound” question in regard to recoil 
on to Outdoor Life seems to have been a 
good deal like dumping a ton of coal into 
the middle of a Christmas dinner table. 
Some of the solutions offered are totally 
wrong, and some of them right, so far as 
I can see, yet none of them have cleared up 
the subject. The whole matter seems to 
be about where it was some months ago 
when I sprung the question: Why does a 
heavy gun with comparatively light striking 
power of bullet often recoil more than a 
lighter gun with greater striking power of 
bullet? The only answer I could see was 
the one [ suggested: That our system of 
measuring recoil, the “foot pound” measure- 
ment, was all wrong somewhere. It looked 
all right on paper, but did not work out 
right in practice. And I am of the same 
opinion still. I admit frankly that the ques- 
tion is too much for me, so [I called for 
“Help,” but am still struggling in a sea of 
figures and a fog of contradictory facts. 


Where’s that man “Randolph” of Montana? 
He can.do it if any one can. 
During the course of my remarks [ said in 


substance: “Personally I am _ ignorant. 
Even the multiplication table contains 


things I never hope to understand, the be- 
havior of the figure ‘9’ for instance.” This 
has brought me several inquiries as to what 
I mean, so [I put forth the following well 
knowa sample as one of the most simple of 
the many mysteries in the multiplication 
table: 

times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 

2 times 9 plus 8 equals 111. 
23 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 
234 times 9 plus 5 equals 111 
45 times 9 plus 6 equals 11 
456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1 
4567 times 9 plus 8 equals 
45678 times 9 plus 9 equals 


we 


6 


ww 
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The “foot pound” question as applied to 
gun recoil is, to me at least, about like the 
above. Both are so—but why? 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The .22 Colt Revolver and 20-Gauge Shotguns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting from time 
to time many of your readers ask for in- 
formation regarding the 20-gauge gun, also 
the new Colt .22 W. R. F. revolver, I have 
decided to give them my experience with 
these arms: 

Recently I had the Hunter Arms Com- 
pany, Fulton, N. Y., make me a 20-gauge 
No. O. E. grade gun and tried it out at duck 
shooting. The work it did was entirely 








satisfactory and it seemed to kill just as 
far and clean as any 12-gauge [I had ever 
used. One thing that interested me most 
was the weight of gun and ammunition. 
When one wades through rushes and mud 
this seeming little difference is quite no- 
ticeable. The gun made a hit with me and 
I expect to use it in all my future hunts. 
For some little time the writer has been 
using the new .22 Colt revolver and its 
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shooting has been very satisfactory indeed. 
On account of having a large hand it was 
necessary to make a new set of stocks in 
order to get a betier grip. I have exper- 
ienced little trouble with the one I use in 
ejecting smokeless cartridges. Black pow- 
der is out of the question, as it cakes the 
cylinder badly, making it difficult to re- 
volve. Semi-smokeless works much better, 
but in this particular arm smokeless is 
much cleaner and more satisfactory. The 
.22 W. R. F. cartridge, which is adapted to 
this arm, when loaded with smokeless pow- 
der develops considerable breech pressure. 
The cartridge being rim fire it is necessary 
to make it out of material soft enough so 
that it will fire from the rim. It would be 
no trouble to make this cartridge of ma- 
terial that would prevent the sticking, but 
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in doing so many misfires would occur. It 
is the most desirable pocket gun made to 
use in taking a shot at a post or a rabbit, 
and the ammunition is not expensive. It is 
also impossible to discharge this revolver by 
letting it fall or letting the hammer slip. 
The positive lock is so arranged that the 
forward movement of the trigger forces it 
between the face of frame and the hammer. 
Of course when the revolver is cocked the 
trigger is held back until the forward sweep 
forces the hammer back to its natural posi- 
tion. Should the revolver be dropped, strik- 
ing on the hammer, or if by any other 
means a blow is delivered to the hammer, 
discharge cannot occur. All of the recent 
mode’s in both Colt and Smith and Wesson 
make have the .double action and are 
equipped with this safety device. 
Nebraska, A. H. HARDY. 


Experience in the Game Field 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to thank the 
“outdoor” brethren for the information in 
regari to the Spitzer bullet. It comes in 
such form that it is of a much more com- 








THREE HOURS’ WORK ON 


plete nature than [ anticipated, and of cor- 
respondingly general benefit. 

Since asking for the information I have 
had several opportunities to note the effect 
of the .30 Spitzer bullet on game; also had 
the personal testimony of several experts 
here who tried them on game at home and 
in Alaska. 

I am also informed that the Winchester 
people are making the box magazine rifle 
in “take down” style. If I can get one of 
these 24 inch barrel, with good open sights, 
chambered for the 150 grain Spitzer bullet, 
think ] will have about the ideal big game 
rifle, tecause, viz.: Handy length, con- 
venience in cleaning and packing, good 
weigh:, good balance and fit, fast enough, 


smooth of manipulation and handling on 
foot or ho~se back, especially the latter, on 
account of its flat, smooth frame, flat tra- 
jectory and high power. 





THE THOROUGHFARE, WYOMING. 


Few, very few, shooters can hold equal to 
the accuracy of these rifles, so I think that 
any sportsman who is fortunate enough to 
be equipped with a .30-’06 “take down” (rifle 
stock) has little to complain of. If he 
doesn’t get his game it is his own fault— 
after having found it, of course. 

My rarty this year consisted of three of 
last year’s party, the fourth member this 
year using a .30-40, and I used a .30-’03 
Model. Just as I did last year, with the 
most powerful ammunition, I did the most 
shooting. The accompanying post card 
shows our first three hours’ work on the 
morning of September 25th. Mr. Garner, 
on the ground, .25-35 Winchester, two shots; 
one hour’s time from camp; Honaker on the 





























left, .25-35 Remington Automatic, three 
hours; and“Bill” on the right, one and three- 
fourths hours; .30-50-’03, six shots to prevent 
“his honor” getting into the timber. Mr. 
Honaker missed his first shot, but broke 
both shoulders at the second. Mine was 
literaily shot to pieces, having four through 
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the forequarters and two in the flank, rang- 
ing forward. The .30-40 only required one 
shot, the difference being found in the loca- 
tion of the wound. Any of my shots would 
have proved fatal, but none were of a “kill 
on the spot” nature. 


Wyoming. W. G. BUEHNER. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Shirley Brownwell, Chassell, Mich.—I 
have a new Smith and Wesson .38 calibre 
Special revolver and have loaded some 
shells with Dupont No. 2 smokeless rifle 
powder, but this does not make as powerful 
a load as the factory smokeless cartridge. 
Can you give me the name of powder and 
weight of charge used in the U. M. C. fac- 
tory cartridge or any other information in 
regard to loads for this cartridge? I want 
as powerful a cartridge as possible within 
the limits of safety. 


Answer.—We do not know the charge of 
powder the U. M. C. Company is now using 
in the .38 special cartridge, but a few years 
ago their charge of Bull’s Eye powder was 
3.6 grains. The Ideal give the charge for 
this cartridge as being from 3 to 3.5 grains. 
One of the most satisfactory and powerful 
charges we have ever used was 3.6 grains 
of Bull’s Eye and Ideal 2-groove bullet No. 
36275. This bullet has a flat point, weighs 
160 grains and should be cast of one part 
tin to 12 to 15 parts lead, and when prop- 
erly loaded will be found very accurate and 
powerful. This bullet should be seated in 
shell far enough to just cover both grooves 
and Ideal tool set to crimp bullet firmly to 
prevent bullet from becoming loosened in 
shells as might happen in a revolver when 
shells were not crimped. This bullet is not 
listed in any Ideal catalogue issued since 
their No. 16, but if a shooter should de- 
sire bullet moulds and tools for this bullet 
the Ideal company no doubt could supply 
same. One would require No. 3 Special tool, 
with double adjustable chamber to seat this 
bullet, and in ordering it should be men- 
tioned that tool should be with crimp. 


8S. D. Snohomish, Snohomish, Wash.— 
What calibre is the .280 Ross rifle that 
has been mentioned several times the past 
six or eight months? What weight bullet 
does it handle, and is it the equal of the 
1903 or 1906 Government cartridge for big 
game, such as the Alaskan brown bear? 
Which of these last cartridges would you 
prefer for this game? 


Answer —The .280 Ross rifle is a .28 cali- 
bre arm, using a 150 grain bullet giving a 
velocity of 3100 feet per second with a 
muzzle energy of about 3,500 foot pounds. 
This is a bolt action straight pull rifle and 





is reported by those who have used it as 
being an excellent big game gun, the high 
velocity and flat trajectory strongly recom- 
mending it to the hunter who may expect 
shots at game at long range. This rifle is 
also made to handle the .303 British cart- 
ridges, but this cannot be placed in the 
same class with the .280, for, while the cali- 
bre is slightly larger, this last cartridge 
could never equal the .280 as a sporting cart- 
ridge as the velocity is much less, as is also 
the energy. As to which of the three cali- 
bres you mention we would prefer we can 
frankly say that we are just a little puzzled 
as to the one that would suit us best for big 
game _ As to the type of action we are cer- 
tainly in favor of the lever action, first, last 
and ali the time, and if we chose the ’03 
or ’06 cartridge that would mean a Win- 
chester ’95 model to use these cartridges. 
If the ’06 cartridge could be had with a soft 
point bullet giving the 2,700 or 2,750 feet 
per second, as is the case when using the 
full metal patched bullet, there would be no 
difficulty in deciding, as such a bullet, trav- 
eling at that speed, would be certain to 
prove exceedingly deadly on nearly any 
game at any ordinary hunting range at 
whica one would ever have the opportunity 
to shcot. We are aware of the fact that 
many are using this cartridge with full 
jacketed bullet with good success in the 
hunting field, but so far as we remember 
most of the results reported have been of 
game killed under 300 yards, and most of it 
under 200 yards. That the full jacketed, 
150-grain, sharp pointed bullet, travelling 
at such a high velocity would prove satis- 
factory as a hunting bullet at these ranges 
doesn’: seem so very remarkable, but when 
used at extreme long range there is reason 
to believe that, although occasionally game 
might be cleanly killed, in the majority of 
cases the reverse would be likely to result. 
From our experience, and judging as well 
from that of others with whom we have 
hunted, and the various articles read, writ- 
ten by those who have hunted big game, we 
are perfectly aware that there are times 
when the bullet that seems to be as near 
perfection as is possible to make will occa- 
sionally perform in a way entirely different 
than any one would ever expect. In the 
case of the old large calibre, hollow point 
express bullets, which, due to the fact that 
they were short, flat pointed, and shot from 
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rifles with a slow twist, great accuracy 
was not expected at any range (the chief 
advantage in these arms being in their tra- 
jectory being so flat that there was little 
allowance necessary to make for distance at 
which game was ordinarily killed) and the 
killing power was often unsatisfactory, due 
to the hollow pointed bullet mushrooming to 
such an extent that penetration was sadly 
lacking, and although to get the best re- 
sults from a bullet when used on game the 
bullet must expand, this must never be so 
great as to reduce the penetration too much 
—in other words the ideal hunting bullet 
must expand, but never to the extent as to 
prevent its reaching a vital spot in the ani- 
mal at which it is directed. Occasionally 
some of our soft point, metal jacketed bul- 
lets, fiying at high velocity, act very much 
like the old hollow point, large express bul- 
lets, and on striking an animal, and es- 
pecially at short range, upset far too much 
—in fact, some times to such an extent as 
to produce an explosive effect, and flying to 
pieces. fail to reach the animals vitals, 
thoug often making a frightful wound to 
the depth they really penetrate. Then 
again at the longer ranges, these same bul- 
lets that occasionally expand too much at 
short range, fall off in velocity and striking 
energy and fail to mushroom enough to 
produce the effect hecessary to produce a 
fatal wound—in fact, occasionally pass 
through an animal cutting a passage as 
cleanly, or nearly so, as would be the case 
were wv full jacketed bullet used. Among 
the old black powder cartridges that seemed 
to give the most uniform results in pene- 
tration. and shocking power at all ranges, 
there were few that were better than some 
of the old .45s using the solid flat point 
bullets. Among the high power guns of 
to-day that to us seem to be the most re- 
liable in upsetting to such an extent as to 
produce the necessary shock, with the ac- 
companying tearing, smashing effect, and 
still not fly to pieces, in which event pene- 
tration would be lacking, might be men- 
tioned the .30-40 Winchester and ,303 Sav- 
age. There is something about these bul- 
lets that seem to cause them to act differ- 
ently than many others when game is 
struck, its very, seldom that they fail to 
upset sufficiently to cause a deadly wound, 
or upset so much as to fail to reach a vital 
spot. The same might be said of the .35 
Remington, the 6 m. m. Navy, as well as 
some of the Mauser and Mannlicher rifles 
using the longer bullets. In some bullets, 
too much lead at the point seems to be ex- 
posed causing them to mushroom too much, 
while in others the metal patch is run too 
far ahead and expansion, when the bullets 
strike, is unsatisfactory. Looking at the 
matter from all points it seems a difficult 
matter to perfect a bullet with a soft point 
that will give uniform results at all ranges, 


and this is due to the fact that, from the 
time the bullet leaves the muzzle of the gun 
until it strikes, the velocity is constantly 
changiig—falling off—and a bullet that was 
so constructed as to mushroom exactly right 
every time at, say, 50 yards might not ex- 
pand nearly as much at 200 yards, and far 
less as the range increased. Then, on the 
other hand, suppose the manufacturer at- 
tempted to produce a bullet that would per- 
form satisfactorily at ranges of 200 and 300 
yards—that is, that would be made so as 
to expand enough to prove very destructive 
to animal tissue—there is nothing so certain 
as that that bullet with so much of the point 
exposed as would be necessary to expand 
properly at the longer ranges, would be far 
too soft, and too much of the point exposed 
to give the best results when used at very 
short range, say under 40 or 50 yards, and 
at these ranges would fly to pieces on im- 
pact far too often. And right here we might 
say that in our opinion many writers have 
often condemned some of the cartridges 
now made simply because they failed to 
appreciate the fact that the same bullet 
used on game at various ranges gave vary- 
ing results, and all due to the fact, as has 
been mentioned, that the velocity and en- 
ergy of the bullet constantly changes during 
flight--mushrooming too much, perhaps, at 
close range, expanding just enough at med- 
ium range and not nearly enough at long 
range, and, while some of the bullets may 
be improved for hunting purposes, it is an 
absolute impossibility to ever perfect one 
that will behave satisfactorily at all ranges 
and due to the reasons given. 

When starting out in an attempt at an- 
swering your question we had no intention 
of inflicting such torture on the readers by 
drawing this out to such unseemly length, 
but now that we are in full swing we find 
it difficult to “throw on the brakes,’ so we 
will consider this matter at still greater 
length. Now the writer has never used the 
ideal soft point gas-check bullets, but he is 
of the opinion that in the sizes in which 
they are made that can be shot with the 
same powder charges as the factory loaded 
ones 1n same sizes, that these soft point bul- 
lets with the bulk of the bullet made up of 
the hard Ideal alloy should produce more 
uniform results on game at all ranges than 
some of the regular forms of soft point bul- 
lets generally used for hunting purposes, 
and for the simple reason that the soft lead 
point can always be made of pure lead 
which will come as near expanding at all 
ranges as any metal or combination of 
metals, as anything, while the bulk of the 
bullet being of a very hard alloy would 
never, probably, be deformed to any great 
extent at any range when shot into any 
animal, though large bones were often 
struck. Now, we will suppose that the en- 
tire soft point was ground to powder and 
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disappeared before the bullet had entered 
the animal’s skin deep; there would be 
enough of the hard part of the bullet left 
to reach the vitals, and it would make lié¢tle 
difference whether the bullet kept point 
on in its course or not, the result would be 
the same; it would have plenty of tearing, 
smashing effect—in fact, would act very 
much like a bullet of same size fired vase 
first. 

Now come back to the ’03 and ’06 Gov- 
ernment cartridges you have _ enquired 
about: For some reason which we do not 
know, the U. M. C. Company do not make a 
soft point bullet of 150 grains for the ’06 
cartridge. They do load this cartridge, how- 
ever, with a bullet having a soft point but 
weighing 190 grains giving a muzzle velocity 
of 2,192 f. s. and a muzzle energy of 2,025 
foot pcunds. 


Trajectory fired at 200 yards, 
100 yards 4.78 inches. 


Trajectory fired at 300 yards, 
150 yards 12.48 inches. 


Trajectory fired at 400 yards, 
200 yards 25.62 inches. 

Trajectory fired at 500 yards, 
250 yards 46.51 inches. 

The Winchester Company also load this 
cartridge with a soft point bullet, but we 
do not now remember the weight of same or 
velocity obtained, but it is not far from the 
U. M. C. if we remember rightly. As we 
mentioned before we do not know why a 
soft point bullet of 150 grains weight is not 
furnished for this cartridge giving 2,700 f. 
s. To obtain this velocity with the 190 
grain Lullet would run the breech pressure 
up to a dangerous point—at least, so we are 
informed. The Winchester Company fur- 
nish soft point cartridges for the ’03 cart- 
ridge giving a muzzle velocity of 2,204 f. s. 
and a muzzle energy of 2,374 foot pounds. 
Penetration with this bullet is 18% inch 
boards. Height of bullet at 50 yards when 
shooting at 100 yards 1.00 inches. At 100 
yards when shooting at 200 yards 4.52 
inches and at 150 yards when shooting at 
300 yards 11.40 inches. From what has been 
written it will be seen that there is practi- 
cally no difference in velocity between the 
U. M. C. ’06 soft point cartridge and the 
soft pcint ’03 Winchester cartridge, though 
there 1s nearly 350 foot pounds difference in 
energy in favor of the ’03 cartridge. If we 
were deciding between the two intending 
using soft point ammunition exclusively, 
then we should choose the ’03 cartridge, but 
believing there are prospects of an expand- 
ing buliet yet being devised for the ’06 cart- 
ridge that will give the same, or nearly the 
same velocity as the present cartridge with 
the full metal patch bullet, we believe we 
would select an arm to use this cartridge, 
using with the full jacket bullet in the ex- 
pectations of a soft point cartridge appear- 
ing later. As has been mentioned before, 
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this seems to be an excellent hunting cart- 
ridge of at least ordinary hunting ranges, 
and, considering the high velocity and its 
very flat trajectory, we believe that just as 
now made, it will be found quite satisfactory 
as a hunting arm. 

It might prove of interest to you to know 
that the Winchester Company, in addition 
to making the ’06 cartridge with the full 
jacketed bullet giving 2,700 f. s. velocity 
and eliergy of 2,428 foot pounds, they make 
two others in this size, one loaded with a 
bullet of 180 grains and giving 2,509 f. s. 
and a muzzle energy of 2,517 foot pounds, 
the other having a bullet of 190 grains giv- 
ing a muzzle velocity of 2,403 f. s. and en- 
ergy at muzzle of 2,437 foot pounds. As 
has been stated before they also make a 
soft point cartridge in this size, the weight 
of bullet, velocity or energy having been for- 
gotten. while the Peters Cartridge Company 
will have a cartridge with a soft point bul- 
let on the market within the next few 
months, 

There are now three rifles in the reach of 
shooters that can be had for this cartridge 
—the Winchester ’95 model, the New Spring- 
field which some find a perfect hunting arm 
when remodelled into a sporting rifle, and 
the Sauer-Mauser recently placed on the 
American market at the request of Ameri- 
can riflemen desirous of procuring a first 
class bolt action rifle handling the ’06 cart- 
ridge. 

A few remarks regarding an expanding 
billet, if made, that the writer believes 
might work well in the ’06 cartridge. He 
believes that a soft point bullet with a sharp 
point could be made that would prove sat- 
isfactory in every way but one, and that 
would be in the absolute certainty of the 
points becoming deformed in transportation 
or in the magazine. Looking at the matter 
from this standpoint it would seem that the 
sharp, soft point bullet would hardly be a 
success though some makers manufacture 
such a bullet, as note the Jeffery .333 giving 
2,600 f. s. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that he advises loading cartridges into 
the chamber by hand when possible that 
points may not become deformed causing 
inaccurate shooting. It is quite improbable 
that a magazine arm will ever be devised 
in which there will not be more or less 
dange> of the soft, sharp pointed bullet 
being jammed when the action is manipu- 
lated, and, as this is probably true, it is 
just possible that this is the reason Ameri- 
can manufacturers have refrained from 
placing such cartridges on the market. If 
so we think they would do well to under- 
take : little experimenting to determine 
whether an expanding bullet cannot be 
made that will not become deformed in the 
magazine, yet one that will easily expand 
on striking game. The hunting rifle of near 
the 3,600 f. s. velocity is about here and a 
bullet of this type for hunting purposes is 
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the thing hunters are looking for to go with 
it. 

The writer cannot see why a full metal 
patch bullet with the patch split back from 
the point a short distance would not solve 
the problem. Such bullets have been used 
abroad and reported as giving entire satis- 
faction. Some of these bullets, we believe, 
in addition to being split as above men- 
tioned, had the lead exposed at the very 
point. Others have been used, and are 
being used, with full metal patch, but hav- 
ing holiow points. These would not be de- 
formed in the action, and could be depended 
on to expand on impact, though the chances 
are they would not show the accuracy of the 
solid point bullets. From considerable 
thinking on this subject we are inclined to 
suggest that it is possible that by making 
the metal patch considerably thinner for 
about one-half inch back from the point a 
bullet might be produced that would not be 
easily deformed in the rifle action, and yet 
expand readily on striking game. If such 
a bullet would work satisfactorily, and as 
intimated above we are inclined to believe 
it would, though it might require exhaustive 
experiments before success was reached, 
the chances are that they would soon sup- 
plant the soft nose ones whether flat point, 
round point or sharp point, though we are 
inclined to close with the statement that 
has been made once before, that it is an 
utter impossibility to devise an expanding 
bullet that will give uniform results at all 
ranges and for the reasons hereinbefore 
mentioned. 


Mason Merrill, Minden, Neb.—How do the 
Standard rifles compare with the Reming- 
ton autoloading rifles in velocity, trajectory 
and energy, or are they the same? Kindly 
give the ballistics of the following calibres: 
35, .3851, .803, .401 and .405. 


Answer.—The ballistics for the Reming- 
ton and Standard rifles as given by the 
manufacturers are exactly the same. The 
following U. M. C. figures for the Reming- 
ton autoloading cartridges, if you have not 
seen them will probably prove of interest: 


pany. Velocity at muzzle of .35 Winchester 
Self Loading rifle, 1,396 f. s: Muzzle ener- 
gy 779 foot pounds. Penetration in %-inch 
pine boards 15 feet from muzzle with full 
metal patched bullet 17 boards and with 
soft point bullets 9 boards. Height of bul- 
let at 50 yards when shooting at 100 yards 
2.74 inch; height at 100 yards when shooting 
at 200 yards 13.07 inches and at 150 yards 
when shooting at 300 yards 34.35 inches. 
Free recoil in foot pounds 2.83. Velocity of 
.35 calibre Model 1895 Winchester 2,200 f. s. 
Energy 2,687 foot pounds. Penetration soft 
point bullet 15 boards, full metal patch 56 
boards. Height at 50 yards when shooting 
at 100 yards 1.03 inches, height at 100 yards 
when shooting at 200 yards 4.73 inches and 
at 159 yards when shooting at 300 yards 
12.24 inches. Free recoil 19.81 foot pounds. 
.351 Self Loading Winchester: Velocity at 
muzzle 1861 f.s. Energy 1,385 foot pounds. 
Penetration soft point bullet 13 boards, and 
with full metal patch bullet 26 boards. 
Height of bullet at 50 yards when shooting 
at 100 yards 1.55 inches. Height at 100 
yards when shooting at 200 yards 7.60 and 
at 150 yards when shooting at 300 yards 
21.10 inches. Velocity of .303 British in Win- 
chester rifle 1,999 f. s. Energy at muzzle 
1,908 fcot pounds. Penetration soft point 
bullet 13 boards. Full metal patch 56 
boards. Height at 50 yards when shooting 
at 100 yards 1.23 inches. Height at 100 
yards when shooting at 200 yards 5.52 inches 
and height of bullet at 150 yards when 
shooting at 300 yards 14.08 inches. Ve- 
locity of .303 Savage (Savage make of cart- 
ridge) 2,000 feet. Energy 1,514 foot pounds. 
Penetration soft point bullet 14 boards. 
Metal patch bullet 41 boards. Height of 
bullet at 50 yards when shooting at 100 
yards 1.34 inches. Height at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards 6.32 inches. At 150 
yards when shooting at 300 yards 16.93 
inches. Velocity of .401 Self Loading Win. 
cheste: with 200 grain bullet, 2,141 f. s. 
Energy at muzzle 2,037 foot pounds. Pene- 
tration soft point bullet 14 boards and with 
full metal patch 34 boards. Height of bul- 
let at 50 yards when shooting at 100 yards 
1.01 inches. At 100 yards when shooting 
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TRAJECTORY Penetration 
Weight | Muzzle | Muzzle Range for 7-8 inch 
| of Velocity | Energy | 200 Yards 300 Yards 400 Yards 500 Yards Accuracy Pine Boards 
| Bullet Foot Foot Height at Height at Height at Height at In Yards a 
| Grains | Seconds | Pounds 100 Yards, 150 Yards. 200 Yards. 250 Yards. S. P | M.c 
| Inches Inches Inches Inches me Bt Ena 
-25-35 Rem.........| : . . 
25-35 R 117 2127 1175 4.95 13.77 28.12 54.51 500-700 ll 44 
.30-30 Rem..... -| 170 2020 1540 5.74 15.21 31.56 57.12 500-700 11 42 
32 Rem. .... | 165 2057 1550 5.79 15.75 33.44 62.68 500-700 12 41 
.35 Rem. .. a | 2000 1776 5.40 16.60 36_40 65.58 500-700 13 32 





From your last question we are not cer- 
tain just what .35 and .303 cartridges you 
refer to as there are two .35 calibres be- 
sides the .35 Remington and Standard, and 
the .303 Savage as well as the .303 British 
and for these reasons we give you figures 
for a:l as given by the Winchester Com- 


at 200 yards 6.47 inches and at 150 yards 
when shooting at 300 yards 17.06 inches. 
Velocity of .405 Winchester at muzzle 2,204 
f. s. Energy at muzzle 3,236 foot pounds. 
Penetration soft point bullets 18 boards and 
with full metal patch bullet 48 boards. 
Height of bullet at 50 yards when shooting 




















at 100 yards 1.04 inches; at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards 4.85 inches, and 18.82 
inches at 150 yards when shooting at 300 
yards. 


Thos. L. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo.—Just as 
I had about decided to purchase a .32 Win- 
chester Special riffle I find the Winchester 
people no longer list them as black powder 
guns. [I would be pleased if you would give 
me what information you have regarding the 
use of black powder in these guns, and if it 
has proven unsatisfactory? I note the Mar- 
lin people still recommend either the high 
power or black powder charges in their 
.32 Special. 


Answer.—When properly loaded either the 
.32 Winchester Special, or Marlin using 
same cartridge will give perfectly satis- 
factory results with lead bullet and black 
powaer as the twist in both guns is one turn 
in sixteen inches, same as in the .32-40. 
Nearly any of the best makes of FG black 
rifle powder will give excellent result in 
this rifle when Ideal bullet 321232 is used. 
American Powder Mills “Rifle Cartridge” 
No. 2 or No. 3 will also be found to work 
well with this cartridge. All of the above 
charges should be 40 grains. Forty grains 
bulk King’s Semi-smokeless CG will also be 
found a very clean and accurate load with 
above bullet. 





J. G. Koshasky, Spokane, Wash.—How 
does the .32-20 cartridge compare with the 
.388 special in velocity and penetration? 

Answer.—When used in Winchester rifles 
the .32-20 black powder Winchester cart- 
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ridge gives a velocity of 1,222 f. s. and a 
penetration of 6%, %-inch pine boards with 
lead bullet or soft point metal patch bullet, 
and with full metal patch bullet ten boards. 
The same cartridge in the W. H. V. load 
gives a velocity of 1,640 f. s., and a pene- 
tration with the soft point bullet of seven 
boards, and with the full metal patch bul- 
let seventeen boards. The Smith and Wes- 
son give the penetration of this cartridge as 
about 6% boards, which lines up pretty 
closely with our experience with same cart- 
ridge when used in Colts revolvers, when 
using U. M. C. and Winchester factory black 
powder cartridges, or same re-loaded with 
black powder. The U. M. C. low pressure 
smokeless lead bullet cartridge in a re- 
volver gives a velocity of 885 f. s. and with 
black powder 860 f. s., while with their new 
“Lesmck” cartridge loaded with lead bullet 
the velocity is 1,160 f. s. Penetration of .38 
Spectral about eight boards, and velocity 
about 900 f. s. 


Walier Davidson, Alliance, Ohio.—What 
is the best powder solvent for removing the 
corrosion of smokeless powder from the 
breach of my .22 rifle barrel? Will it in- 
jure the rifle barrel? Can you give me the 
address of a reliable breeder of Beagle 
hounds in northern Ohio or western Penn- 
sylvania? 


Answer.—Hoppe’s Powder Solvent No. 9 
is recommended by the best authorities for 
the purpose you mention, and, if used ac- 
cording to directions, will not injure the 
barrel. As to your last question would ad- 
vise writing Brown Kennels, York, Pa. 


The Call 


Oh! the tangled maze of the city’s streets, 

Where a hurrying, wearied stream 

Of toiling men catch only a gleam 

. Of a murky sky, through the smoky haze 

Of an endless struggle and colorless days, 

With a longing vain for the untrod ways— 

For the stars, the flowers and the crystal streams 


That lie beyond, in their land of dreams! 


And it’s oh, for a breath of the wind-swept plains, 
Or a glimpse of the storm-swept sea, 








Where the soul of a man finds room to soar, 
And the heart of a man is free! 

And it’s oh! for a pause on the mountain top, 
Where the brooklet bubbles and flows— 

For it’s only in Nature’s solitudes 

That man finds God and repose! 


WALTER E. REID. 




















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


gxame laws of any state, 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


vut of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Moose in Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think it will sur- 
prise most of Outdoor Life’s readers to hear 
that there have been reports of the moose 
in Colorado, yet such is the case. But these 
reports lack confirmation in some ways, and 
I wish that anyone who knows anything pos- 
itive about them_would write either this 
magazine or myself personally at the ad- 
dress given below, and give all the facts 
they can about the records. This state is so 
far from the known range of the animal that 
it is exceedingly important that the truth be 
ascertained about the matter. I did not 
mention the moose in my recent book, “The 
Mammals of Colorado” because at the time 
I knew of but one or two records, and these 
seeming doubtful, I did not wish to run the 
chance of perpetuating an error by publish- 
ing it in any way. Since the book has been 
published other reports have come to my 
notice and [ wish to get together all the in- 
formation possible about the matter. 

The earliest record is for about 1868. Mr. 
W. B. Jacobs of Georgetown writes me that 
A. W. Brownell told him of a moose being 
killed in Hall Gulch, in Park County, in that 
year or thereabouts. Mr. Jacobs does not 
now remember if Mr. Brownell killed it him- 
self or if some miner working there killed it. 
Mr. Brownell died about three years ago. I 
used to know him very well myself, but 
never happened to have any conversation 
with him on such matters. His son and 
daughter are, I believe, living in Colorado, 


and if either of them sees this, and has any 
recollection of hearing their father speak of 
this matter, I would be glad to hear from 
them. 

The next record is in 1871. Drs. Coues and 
Yarrow in their report on the mammals of 
the Wheeler Surveys, published in 1875, at 
the end of their remarks on the elk say: 
“Remains of a moose (alces americana), said 
to have been killed in South Park, Colorado, 
in 1871, were observed by the expedition. 
The statement is open to doubt; if correct, 
it fixes the southernmost limit of the spe- 
cies.” I have a strong suspicion that this 
may, if true, prove to be the same as the 
Brownell record. Dr. J. A. Allen, now of the 
American Museum Natural History, was in 
the South Park in 1871 with a party from the 
Museum of comparative zoology, Cambridge, 
collecting mammals and birds, and in his 
list of the mammals observed and reported 
makes no mention of a moose, and it seems 
somewhat strange he did not hear of it as he 
gained much information by conversation 
with hunters and others. Nor had our well- 
known Colorado ornithologist, C. E. Aiken, 
ever heard of it until I called his attention 
to it, though he came to the state in 1871, 
and began collecting birds immediately on 
his arrival, and was continually in contact 
with those who might have known about 
this moose. The strong point about this rec- 
ord is the fact that the remains of the anl- 
mal were said to have been seen by the ex- 
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“remains” consisted nothing is said, and yet 
such careful authors as these do not seem 
to doubt the fact that it was a moose. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, in his “Life His- 
tories of Northern Animals,” page 149, gives 
the following: “In the summer of 1887 I 
saw a small pair of well-bleached moose ant- 
lers on the dirt roof of a log cabin near the 
foot of Sweetwater Lake, about fifteen miles 
north of Dotsero, which is a station on the 
Denver & Rio Grande railway, about twelve 
miles east of Glenwood Springs, Colo. The 
cabin was at least five or six years old, per- 
haps twice as old. It was at that time 
owned by a man named Peal, who told me 
that the moose was the only*one ever known 


j 
pedition, but by what party or of what the 


Hunting with 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have received the 
following letter from Mr. Charles Emswiler, 
a successful hunter and trapper of big game 
of Seward, Alaska. Emswiler formerly hunt- 
ed with a pack of hounds; two years ago I 
sent him a brace of Airedale terrier puppies, 
Lake Dell Tackler and Lake Dell Vixen. 
There is so much general interest in the 
practical working abilities of the Airedale 
terrier that Emswiler’s experience and opin- 
ion of the breed is interesting to all big game 
hunters. Emswiler’s home is right on the 
beach at Seward, where he collects his tro- 
phies and finds market for them in sales to 
tourist travelers and fur buyers. He has 
found the Airedale so dependable on all game 
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to be in that country, and was kiiled while 
with a band of elk or bunch of stock, I have 


fortoggen which.—H. W. Skinner of Chi- 
I asked Mr. 


cago, in letter, March, 1910.” 
Dall DeWeese about this and he told me that 
from 1884 to 1890, inclusive, he hunted every 
season in the Sweetwater Lake region and 
never heard of this moose, nor saw the ant- 
lers mentioned, and is sure that someone 
there would have called his attention to the 
horns, or told him of the killing of the ani 
mal, and I must say I am much inclined to 
agree with him. 


EDWARD R. WARREN, 
20 West Caramillo St. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dogs in Alaska 


that he has discarded his hounds and relies 
on the Airedales now entirely. The accom- 
panying illustrations show the brown and 
grizzly bear killed over and held “at bay” 
by these two Airedales. } 


Washington. R. M. PALMER. 


R. M. Palmer, Seattle, Wash.: 

Dear Sir—Am sending you pictures of two 
bears killed this winter. One is a very large 
grizzly and the other is a big brown bear 
The big bears do not climb a tree when 
crowded by dogs, but get.into the thickest 
brush they can find, so it is hard to get 
pictures of one before killing him. I got 
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CHAS, EMSWILER AND HIS TWO AIREDALES SLEDDING IN ALASKA, NEAR SEWARD. 
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TWO AIREDALE 
within fifteen or twenty steps of this big 
grizzly bear, before I could see him good 
enough to shoot. Tackler worked from be- 
hind on him and Vixen in front; that way 
they kept him busy. These Airedales are 
certainly all right for hunting; I have never 
seen a dog their equal. 

They have passed a fool law stopping all 
hunting with dogs, except on black bear. 
I have worked my Airedales in sledding a 
little just to see what they could do, and 


TERRIER 





PUPS AND GRIZZLY. ° 


Vixen made the best leader on a sled you 
ever saw. 

In regard to the Airedale as a trailer, I 
must say they are good trailers. They have 
a good nose and are easy to teach. In fact, 
the Airedale is everything you recommend 
him to be. He is a trailer, he is a tree dog, a 
water dog and retriever, a scrapper, a hunt- 
er and a genuine sport. As sled dogs, my 
two Airedales take half of a moose, 300 to 
400 pounds, and go right along. 

Alaska. CHARLES EMSWILER. 


A Sermon on Carelessness in the Game Fields 


How often it is the case, that an unthink- 
ing person of otherwise fairly common in- 
telligence, when sitting on a log, tired and 
disgusted after a fruitless tramp, will pull 
up his gun and blaze away at some tree or 
stump, nine cases out of ten, with dense 
brush behind? I once saw a disgusted hunt- 
er pull up his gun to shoot, when we came 
to a straight piece of road. I knocked his 
gun barrel up and reminded him that we had 
no team. He wanted to know what I meant. 
“Suppose there is someone coming up that 
road—you don’t know—and you kill him— 
the first thing you should do (before a mob 
hanged you, which would be too good for 
you) would be to take his body home to his 
people, who will care more for what is left 
of him than you seem to care for anyone 
alive.’ That put a bug in his ear and set 
him thinking. 

A young fellow was tracking a deer in 
snow. He had on moose hide packs, and 
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only occasionally when a branch slipped off 
his clothing did he make any noise. He 
came to a logging road, which the trail 
crossed and not fifty yards from him stood a 
man with his gun cocked and at his shoulder. 
‘Don’t shoot,” the young man cried, but the 
other had dropped his gun to the hollow of 
his arm and let the hammer down. “No 
danger,” he said; “I never shoot until I am 
sure what I am shooting. I lose game that 
way sometimes, but, thank God, I never 
killed a man.” Is this always the case? No, 
indeed; 90 per cent ofthe men and boys who 
roam the woods today with a gun, when they 
should be in an asylum for incompetents, 
would have killed this young man and be 
sorry for it afterwards. 

In some states the accidental killing of a 
person in the field or woods is considered as 
manslaughter, and the “killer” is dealt with 
accordingly. 

If human life is so cheap and there is 


























no penalty for killing a few persons more 
or less, what about killing cattle? If this 
indiscriminate, would-be decimator of his im- 
mediate fellow beings would only stop to 
think, when he pulls up to shoot at a noise 
in the brush, that it may be someone’s cow 
and that if he killed it or wounded it so it 
would have to be killed, the owner would 
give him a jolly good beating and break 
his gun over a rock, then he would not 
shoot. This idea of shooting at a noise in 
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the brush—how preposterous! If this is 
what you are out for, give it up; leave your 
gun at home and bring a phonograph to 
record the sound, and an ax to cut the 
brush. Then the man who made the noise 
and moved the brush can sit around the 
supper table with his wife and little kidlets 
and tell them of the day’s trip instead of 
lying on the cooling board at the morgue 
with a bullet hole through him. 
Idaho. PARK HOLLAND, M.D. 


W. F. Sheard’s Statements Criticised 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January 
number of your magazine is a communica- 
tion from W. F. Sheard in which he states, 
“a prominent sportsman of Tacoma was 
taken for a deer and killed this fall.” This 
statement is entirely erroneous. Neither of 
the hunters fired at the woman, mistaking 
her for a deer. Both fired at a deer which 
she drove from a lake. The ball was mush- 
roomed and also had a dent in its base and 


the steél jacket was entirely torn off be- 
fore it struck her at all. The force was 
almost spent, but unfortunately the wound 
was in such a spot that the ball’s ragged 
condition produced a fatal result. To place 
this case—a purely accidental one—in the 
category of “mistaken for a deer” is not 
borne out by the facts. The ball must have 
struck at least two hard objects before it 
reached the women. 


Washington. G. D. SHAVER, M.D. 


River Duck Shooting in Utah 


There is an old proverb which says, “Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention,” and this 
phrase was brought to my mind about the 
first of last October (1910) when I read 
certain notices in the daily papers of Lo- 
gan, Utah, to the effect that a few persons 
owning land along the Logan and Bear riv- 
ers began posting notices on their vlaces 
warning all men that they would be prose- 
cuted if caught hunting or in any way tres- 
passing on their land, and immediately I be- 


lieve all land owners along these two riv- 
ers (at least in Cache County) without a 
single exception followed the example. Of 
course this kept the public from hunting on 
the rivers, as they could not get to these 
waters (except at public crossings) without 
trespassing on forbidden ground. 

Obviously the only way to successfully 
hunt ducks in the vicinity of Logan was to 
use a boat, so I built one sixteen feet long 
and three and a half feet wide, with steel 








DR. GREENE AND HIS FRIENDS IN HIS HOME-MADE DUCK 
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SUCCESS IN RIVER SHOOTING. 


ribs, covered with sheet-iron, riveted and 
soldered. This made a strong and light 
boat, one that two men can easily carry 


and it enables me to go most any place 
where ducks go without trespassing and be- 
coming liable to prosecution. 

There is a seat well up front in the boat, 
which comfortably seats two men to do the 
shooting. For myself, I use an automatic, 
twelve gauge, though most people are using 
pump guns nowadays. The river here is 
thickly fringed on both sides with over- 
hanging bushes, under which the ducks stay 
in abundance, and in rounding a bend in the 
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river and routing the ducks they must in- 
variably swim out ten or twelve feet before 
they can rise, so that with two guns in front 
they very seldom get away, even from a 
poor marksman; and even after they begin 
flying they must necessarily fly some ways 
down stream before they get high enough to 
rise over the bushes and so out of range. 

The photographs I sent you will testify to 
the success of this way of hunting ducks, 
for we had only been on the river about an 
hour when these pictures were taken. The 
boat also answers another very valuable 
purpose, which is as a shelter in time of a 
storm. A short time ago two friends and } 
staid over night down on the river, and it 
began raining about dark and continued un- 
til morning; so we pulled the boat out on 
the bank, turned it bottom upwards, with a 
prop under the side, and enjoyed a good 
comfortable sleep in the dry. 

Just before the season for hunting ducks 
opened in Salt Lake County this year (1910) 
it was discovered that the ducks there were 
dying by the thousands from roup, and then 
humor had it that it was spreading all over 
the state; but I have examined a great 
many ducks in this locality and so far have 
found only one that was sick, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it had roup or something else. 
Possibly it had been wounded in the head, 
for the only thing that seemed to be the 
matter with it was blindness. In every oth- 
er way it seemed to be in a healthy condi- 
tion. 

The principal kinds of ducks found here 
are greenheads, mallards and teal, and 
sometimes spoonbill and butter ducks. Oc- 
casionally one runs across a fish duck, but 
these latter are very scarce. One will en- 
joy the best hunting on the river when the 
sloughs and ponds freeze over, as that will 
drive all the ducks to the river, which is 
most generally too swift to freeze. 

Utah. S. E. GREENE, D.D.S. 


Eleven-Foot Cougars do not Grow on Every Tree 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—Am sending you a 
clipping referring to an eleven-foot cougar. 
You know you “joshed” me slightly when I 


told you that such had been killed. I don’t 
know whether this is true or not, but I be- 
lieve it. B. W. BAILEY. 
Washington. 
The clipping: 


Dayton, Wash., December 24.—That “Old 
Sleuth” the gigantic, feline terror of Blue 
Mountain cattlemen, sheepmen and farmers, 
has been killed on the Oregon side near El- 
gin, is the effect of a report reaching here. 
An eleven-foot cougar was slain there a few 
days ago and is believed to have been “Old 
Sleuth.” A reward, which had been offered 
for the capture of the animal will likely go 


to the Oregon shot. It is believed the ani- 
mal crossed the divide two weeks ago, be- 
fore the first snow, and that he was unable 
to return, since no depredations on this side 
have been reported in the last fortnight, al- 
though earlier the mysterious animal had 
been actively engaged. 

Hunters and government rangers will quit 
the cougar’s trail. The animal’s career has 
been a remarkavle one. He is charged with 
slaying $2,500 worth of livestock in the last 
eighteen months, of having defied every 
snare of experienced trappers and hunters, 
of having been seen but once, although he 
visited some stockyard every night. He had 


a habit of eating but one meal from a slain 
carcass, preferring to take his food while 
the blood was warm. He would appear one 




















night at the head of the Tukanon and the 
next night at the head of the Touchet, fif- 
teen miles to the south. He covered a 
beaten trail twenty-five miles long yet elud- 
ed every rifle and continued his pilfering ex- 
istence unmolested. 


The remarks contained in the above clip- 
ping, with the exception of these referring 
to the eleven-foot cougar, do not sound bad. 
But we doubt very much if an eleven-foot 
cougar ever existed—that is, a cougar that, 
in the carcass, will measure eleven feet 
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from tip of nose to tip of tail. We would 
be willing to pay $100 for an eleven-foot 
cougar skin, provided it has not be stretched 
out of proportion, or we would pay $50 to 
look at it and photograph it. 

When Roosevelt first hunted lions in Colo- 
rado a man came into his camp one day and 
remarked that a friend of his had kilied a 
ten-foot cougar. “Tell him to let me see it 
and if it is as big as you say it is, I will 
give him $100 just for the pleasure of look- 
ing at it,” said the distinguished hunter. 
But neither the cougar nor his hide ever ma- 
terialized.—Editor. 


Observations 


A salmon, when approaching an obstruc- 
tion such as a dam made by Indians, usu- 
ally composed of sticks stuck perpendicu- 
larly in the sandy bottom of a small stream, 
swims tail first and backs up against to feel 
for an opening. 

Deer do not have a gall. 

A trout often jumps for an artificial fly 
and purposely misses it by an inch or so, 
and splashes water on it with the idea of 
wetting its wings and causing it to fall upon 
the surface of the water. 

Do not expect to kill large, fat bucks at 
a lick. 





Watch an old sow carry her pigs one at 
a time across a swollen stream before you 
think that the finny tribe are the only ones 
that can swim. 

Have two swivels put on your rifle and 
carry a sling strap around your waist. It 
weighs but little and enables you, when 
climbing around a bad place, to use both 
hands. 

It is not the flames only that cause a 
forest fire to spread. Fire often creeps up 
against the wind when smouldering fir ana 
pine cones roll down =o 


California. H. S. PRESCOTT. 











Photo by J. J. Brindos A NORTHERN 


The above cut is of a moose weighing 900 


MINNESOTA MOOSE. 


pounds (drawn), killed by Isaac Nelson of 


Canon, Minn. His track was taken at 9 o’clock, a. m., and the first shot was fired at 


3 o’clock, p. m., at a distance of 300 yards, the 


shot taking effect in the right fiank. The 


wound did not down him at once, but after his first spurt of running was over he laid down 
quite often and was soon overtaken and dispatched. His horns were no larger than those 


af a good-sized buck deer. 
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MR. COOKE WITH A MORNING'S KILL. 


A Ranchman Talks of Bear Protection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read your article 
in the December number, “Should There Be 
a Close Season on Bear?” I for one say by 
all means yes.~ I have killed several bears 
myself, but never think of looking for a 
bear until October, and not later than 
April. Their hide and fat are in pretty good 
condition during those months. I long to 
see the time come when Bruin will have a 
little protection. I am acquainted with 
most all the cattle and sheep men that 
range in the mountains during grazing sea- 
son in this part of the country (Plumas 
County) and there are very few instances of 
bear ever troubling their herds. I knew of 
nine bear being trapped at a logging camp 
last year during July and August, which 
was a shame, as their hides are in very 
poor condition during those months. 

California. J. E. COOKE. 


Our Friend, the Mountain Goat 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why don’t we hear 
more about the “Mazama,” or mountain 
goat? He is interesting, comparatively lit- 
tle known, hard to get and a fine piece of 
game. The Alaskan goat (except very old 
ones) are very fine eating, the meat com- 
paring very favorably with the mountain 
sheep. Until some one can show’ authentic 
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weights of a goat that will exceed 450 
pounds, I will continue to think that I have 
killed the best goat on record, for one that 
I killed on the White Pass mountains 
weighed 330 pounds after he had been 
drawn and froze for two days, and was per- 
I got another the same day that 
weighed 240 pounds. 

You may think me goat crazy. Maybe I 
am; at any rate, they are my favorite game, 
and I have found them cunning and hard to 
get. W. H. CASE. 

Alaska. 





Boy Hunters Kill a Large Bob Cat 


“Floyd Brisack and Clarende Bell killed a 
bob cat today measuring four feet in length. 
The big game hunters of this section will 
have to look to their laurels, or these 13- 
year-old school boys will be putting them in 
the shade.” , 

The above is an extract taken from the 
North Bend, Wash., paper. The picture 
shown on this page is that of the two boys 
and the bob cat. The boy, Floyd Brisack, 
the younger and smaller of the two, is the 
lad that killed the cat, using an old double- 
barrel 12-gauge gun with No. 3 shot. The 
lads were out hunting when their dog 
treed the cat and without hesitation the 


THE HUNTERS AND THEIR GAME. 
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younger of the two brought down his game 
with a single shot. Not sure that the first 
barrel had done its work he gave the con- 
tents of the second before he made his ap- 
proach. 

The above is very much in keeping with 
the feats performed by some of the early 
settlers when it is recalled that the book 
written of Daniel Boone gives a thrilling 
account of his shooting a panther when but 
a mere lad. A GUN CRANK. 

Washington. 





An Humane View of the Bear 
Question 

Editor Outdoor Life:—One time a few 
years ago three of us were traveling in the 
Thunder Mountain district in Idaho and 
while going through a rough country we 
came upon a lone prospector, who promptly 
invited us to get off and each one kick 
him as hard as we could. He explained that 
he surely needed it, for a few minutes before, 
while riding along he suddenly came upon a 
large she-bear with two small cubs, and he 
pulled his carbine from the scabbard and 
shot the mother bear dead. Then the little 
ones, after their first fright, climbed upon 
the dead body of their mother and began to 
cry. Then he began to ask himself why did 
he kill this mother bear—a beautiful speci- 
men of her family, but of no use to him. He 
felt sorry for the little ones and tried to 
catch them, but could not. They would run 
this way and that way and then upon the 
body of their mother and cry. He had to 
leave them, no doubt to starve, and he said 
he would never forget the scene and always 
hate himself for his cruel act. I trust you 
will be able to bring the matter of a closed 
season on bear before your next legislature 
and that a check can be put on the whole- 
sale slaughter now going on. 

New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 





There Are Other Musk-Oxen in 
Captivity 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not so long since 
I had to rectify an article concerning musk- 
oxen in your esteemed magazine. The first 
rule of a sportsman should be, Stick to the 
truth. 

I refer myself this time to the article of 
Walter L. Beasley, in your November num- 
ber. Now, if somebody has no knowledge 
on a subject he should not attempt to write 
on it. Mr. B. says, for instance, that the 
musk-ox in the New York zoo is the only 
specimen in captivity. Now, I myself saw 
recently five such “only specimens’—two 
at Shellingen (Hagenbeck, Hamburg), one in 
Berlin (5 years old) and two in Vienna. Of 
the latter I enclose a photo, taken by Dr. 
Toldt of the Vienna Imperial Museum. How 
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MUSK OXEN IN CAPTIVITY. 
Two Specimens in the Imperial Zoo, Schen- 
brunn, Vienna, Austria, 
many more there are [I do not know. I 


think there are one or two more in Frank- 
furt. I also beg to state that the bull meat 
is hardly fit to eat in summer time. 

PH. VON OBERLANDER, 


Bohemia. (“Count Orlando’’). 





Criticises Clyde Cobb’s Story 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A request or sug- 
gestion, was made recently for accurate in- 
formation to be given in our stories of 
hunts, in order to assist prospective hunt- 
ers to locate a desirable district, therefore 
I beg space for a criticism of Mr. Clyde 
Cobb’s article in the October issue of Out- 
door Life. 

In the first place, he leaves the Burling- 
ton railroad at Midvale, a place that does 
not exist. Again traveling on foot, he 
hunts from Montana into the head of Big 
Horn Basin, “camping near the foot of Pom- 
peii Pillar.” The whole “yarn” sounds like 
a lot of rot to anyone acquainted with the 
country, and a fellow would need several 
times the “staying power” and “reach” of 
our old friend Weston to in any degree ap- 
proach Mr. Cobb’s ability to cover territory. 
Let us be accurate, fellows, or we will prob- 
ably “get called.” W. G. BUEHNER. 
Wyoming. 








Photo by Webster & Stevens, Seattle. Soe! 
Fifteen Moose Antlers Secured by the Ghika Party in Alaska, 1910. 


A ROYAL PARTY IN THE ALASKAN GOLD FIELD. 
His Highness, Prince N. D. Ghika, whose house ruled Roumania for 300 years, hunted big 


game in Alaska last year, killing two bears, three mountain goats and two moose. Hunt- 
ing in Alaska, he says, equals hunting in the Dark Continent. The Prince-was accompa- 
nied on his hunting excursion into Alaska by Captain C. E. Radclyffe, of England, who 
won the championship trap shooting trophy in the International Tournament in England in 
1897. The Captain has hunted the world over and is familiar with the trek that Colonel 
Roosevelt took in Africa. Mrs. Radclyffe, Virgil Wood and Mr. and Mrs. K. L. Fairbairn 
also were members of the party. They came through from New York and went through on 
the Portland in August to Port Graham, and from there into the Kenai country. 








Mr. Leek Writes on Wyoming Game Conditions 


S. N. Leek, the famous animal photog- surprise you and look like a step backward 
rapher and hunter, residing in the renowned in game protection, but the facts will bear 
Jackson Hole country of Wyoming, writes me out. 
as follows under date of December 5, 1910: “At present the snow is about six inches 

The game law at present is a disappoint- in the valley and from two feet in the low- 
ment. I am working to bring about a change _ est foothills to three and four feet higher up 
including an earlier opening of the season, in the mountains. Already the upper end of 
lower non-resident license, and last, but not the valley is full of elk. Just watch the 
least, the relinquishment of the present winter. There is a chance for another trag- 
game preserve lying south of and joining the edy. If so, I will be on the ground and will 
Yellowstone National Park. This latter may be heard from till something is done.” 


Game Notes 


Mr. J. T. Heatwole, a Denver sportsman, dered his shotgun, going on a short tramp 
killed a buck one day while hunting grouse for grouse. He was thoughtful enough to 
west of Yampa, Colo., the past fall. Mr. carry two kinds of shells—one loaded with 
Heatwole and some friends were on a two- buckshot—and had the good luck to bring 
weeks’ deer hunt, and one day he shoul- down a nice buck at short range with this 
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load. Mr. Heatwole says hereafter he is go- 
ing to advise his friends to at least say they 
are going for grouse when they want to get 
a deer. 


Sam Stevens of San Juan County, N. M., 
writes: “Quails were brought into this val- 
ley last season, and done fine. We will try 
pheasants next spring.” 


Nebraska women propose to put an end to 
the slaughter of birds. They are not going 
out into the woods and fields to remon- 
strate with the hunters, but they are going 
to cease buying hats that are adorned with 
birds or their plumage. The movement was 
started by the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and has spread rapidly to the 
women’s clubs of the state. 


The friends of Mr. S. N. Leek, the well- 
known Wyoming hunter, guide and photog- 
rapher of the Jackson Hole country, Wyo., 
have been urging his name for the next 
game warden of that state.~- He would make 
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an ideal man for the place—-honest, capable, 
willing and self-sacrificing. He has lived 
nearly all his life in the best big game 
section of Wyoming, was a member of the 
last assembly, and is in every way qualified 
to hold the office. If Mr. Leek allows his 
name to go before the governor for the po- 
sition and he is appointed, the state may 
well feel proud of at least one of its officers. 


C. P. Kline and friend of Tulsa, Okla., on 
a few days’ hunt the past season in the 
Osage Nation at the headwaters of Bull and 
Lost creeks, secured both deer and turkeys. 


The hunting season of 1910, which closed 
on or befoére November 30th in most states, 
cost one hundred and thirteen lives, accora- 
ing to statistics from twenty-three states, 
collected by the Chicago Tribune. “Mistaken 
for a deer,” and “shot by a companion” con- 
tinue to lead as the reason for the shooting 
of hunters. Michigan leads the list with 
twenty-seven killed. 


Queries from Our Medicine Bag 


Sam Stevens, Riverside, N. M—Can you 
tell why a black skunk skin is worth or 
brings about five times as much as a 
striped one® The fur is of the same qual- 
ity so far as I can see, and the same size; 
so why the big difference in price? 

Answer.—The reason black skins are more 
valuable is because they are much rarer, 
also white has to be dyed or cut out of the 
skin when it is made up, which, of course, 
makes the work a little more costly. 
markets of the world the black skins rank 
first. 

Walt Wenciker, Tacoma, Neb.—I am seek- 
ing information in regard to some place 
where a man can go to hunt where he can 
ship and sell feathered game, more espe- 
cially ducks and geese. 

Answer.—We are very much surprised to 
think that you would ask a sportsman’s pub- 
lication where you can hunt and sell feath- 
ered game such as ducks and geese. Do you 
not know that the first mission of a sports- 
man’s magazine is (and that of every sports- 
man should be) to protect the game laws 
and the game, and to discourage all sale of 
game on the markets? If it were not for the 
fact, for instance, that the big game of 
Colorado was killed for the meat in the 
early years of this state’s history, we would 
have hundreds of thousands of deer and 
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thousands of elk roaming our beautiful hills 
today, where. now the deer are numbered by 
the thousand and the elk by the hundred. 
If you must kill feathered game for the mar- 
ket, we would advise your going into the 
business of raising and breeding wild fowl, 
and then you will not be depleting the country 
of this most precious asset which the state 
contains—our wild game. We hope that you 
will seek other avenues for a livelihood than 
that which we note you are in contempla- 
tion of entering. 


John Berg, Wallace, Idaho.—1. When is 
a bear skin the most valuable, late in the 
fall or early in the spring, just after leav- 
ing their winter quarters? 2. When does the 
bear in the Rocky Mountain region usually 
shed his winter coat? 

Answer.—A bear’s fur is, of course, longer 
and heavier in the spring, but we would 
consider that it is more perfect in the fall 
—the fur being more evenly distributed at 
that time, and besides being softer. The 
bears in this country usually start to slough 
about June. We have always believed that 
no bears should be killed during the months 
of June, July and August, as in these months 
especially, from the last part of June until 
the first of September the fur is practically 
worthless. 
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Raising Beaver in Michigan 


“You have never heard of Bill Landry’s 
beaver farm under the bluffs. That’s queer. 
But I am surprised that some fellow hasn’t 
been down to write it up.” The speaker 
was old Fatty Williams, who has been a 
farmer around here (South Haven, Mich.) 
for forty years. 

“He is going to make some money pretty 
soon,” he continued. “You see, there will 
not be any seal skins for market soon and 
beaver skins, which make a splendid substi- 
tute, will be largely used, and will bring 
about $10 a skin in New York. 

“Bill has about 200 beavers, young and 
old, but there are not more than twenty to 
be killed for their skins this year. It is a 
new industry and experiment with him, and 
he does not want to kill any except the sur- 
plus males for the present. But suppose you 
go out with me and see the farm.” 

A drive of ten miles through the swamps 
and brush and the Landry place, or Beaver 
Dam Hollow, was reached. 

“Now, here’s the farm,” said Williams, 
pointing to the creek, across which every 
few yards were rough dams and above them, 
in the almost still waters, were mounds of 
earth, rocks and sticks, coming out a few 
feet above the surface of the water. 

“You know beavers don’t show themselves 
much in the day. They do their work at 
night. Bill owns about 300 acres running up 
and down the creek. He has the land posted 
and keeps everybody off, but it is not fenced. 
Fence would not keep the beavers in, but 
there is no danger of their going away, for 
this is a natural home for them, and every 
beaver here knows old Bill. He feeds them 
every night, and they come when he calls, 
just like hogs.” 

Landry has been a farmer down here for 
years, and beavers have been in the creek 
for all time; but it was not until recently 
that he began to protect and care for them 
with a view to making beaver-raising a regu- 
lar business. It will be a profitable busi- 
ness, for the scarcity of seal skins has in- 
creased the value of beaver skins, and they 
will continue to increase year by year. A 
few years ago beaver skins sold as low as 
$4 per skin, but they should now bring at 
least $10 each. 

Beaver skins sent to London and properly 
dyed a seal brown are splendid imitations 
of the seal. The seal fur, you know, is nat- 


urally a gray. They are sent to London and 
there dyed a seal brown. The reason I say 
send beaver skins to London is because that 
is the only place it seems where beaver 
skins can be dyed properly. However, the 
fur of the beaver is naturally a reddish 
brown, and is a beautiful fur just as it is. 
But to the farm. 


The beaver is a queer little animal. When 
full grown it weighs from fifty to sixty 
pounds. Its hind legs are its principal pro- 
pellers, both when in and out of the water. 
The hind feet are webbed and the front 
ones have claws, which are about as conve- 
nient to the beaver as a monkey’s hands are 
to him. They can carry stones and sticks 
about in them with ease. In the water, es- 
pecially, a beaver can carry a quantity of 
freight, for he swims with his hind feet and 
carries his load in his mouth and claws. 

Just after dark Mr. Landry went down to 
the edge of the stream to feed the beavers. 


“T don’t often feed them in the summer,” 
he said, “for they get all they want along the 
banks of the stream. They eat bark off the 
trees and in season there is an abundance of 
fresh, tender bark and grasses and roots. 
In the winter they lay up a supply for them- 
selves along the banks and in their holes in 
the dams, which they build of roots and 
sticks and stones. [ feed them nearly all 
the time in winter when they flock together 
and unite in building dams, but in summer 
they scatter—every fellow for himself—anda 
I only call them up _  occasionally—just 
enough to keep them tame—as they are 
scattered off for miles around, but few will 
come for a call for food.” 


But there were a dozen romping about in 
the stream then, and in a few minutes quite 
a number had gathered. Among them were 
a score or more little fellows born only a 
month ago. The females have from two to 
six young annually, and as a consequence 
the families increase very rapidly. 


A mixture of green food and a little grain 
was thrown out on the ground to the little 
animals, and they scampered around and 
picked it up like so many hogs. Some of, 
them would gather up an ear of corn or a 
young corn stalk and dive off with it into 
the stream. They were rather tame, but, 
like hogs, would scamper off if you attempt- 
ed to catch one. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


A beaver seems to be almost human in in- 
telligence. They gnaw down young trees, 
drag them into the stream and let them float 
down, swimming with them to a place where 
they want to build a dam. Then they will 
drag stones and roots and sticks and grasses 
and indeed everything used to dam a stream, 
until they have practically everything—as 
substantial a dam as a man could construct. 
They do this in order to make the water 
above deep enough to sport in and placid 
enough to build their homes of sticks and 
mud, which are very warm and comfortable 
in the winter, and large enough for a family 
of eight or ten. The beaver’s principal tool 
in building these homes is his tail. The tail 
is a scaly, trowel-shaped appendage, about 


_ with a trowel. 
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ten inches long and four or five inches 
broad. The beaver’s main strength is in his 
tail. He can take up soft mud on it, place 
it against the sticks and stones to build his 
home and pat it down with the tail as firm- 
ly and as well as a mason could do the work 
Besides its fur, which is the 
main revenue from the beaver, it furnishes 
castoreum, a product used in medicines, and 
its flesh is a food that, when properly pre- 
pared, is delicious. 

While Mr. Landry has never yet shipped 
any large number of skins, by next year he 
will have something like 200 or 300. As it 
costs practically nothing to raise beavers, 
the business should be a paying one. 

Michigan. H. BRENTANO. 


A Fishing Incident of Boyhood Days 


Those happy hours of childhood! Many, 
many times the articles in Outdoor Life 
bring them back, for heredity gave the writ- 
er a strong passion for hunting and fishing, 
as the early part of my life was spent in a 
region of abundant small game and plentiful 
fish; yet, J always had something to look 
forward to, even in the busiest times, and 
sometimes these anticipations were not re: 
alized, as the following tale will show. 

Father began taking me fishing with him 
at an early age and in my eighth year 1 
felt like a veteran from point of practice, 
but father was busy most of the time that 
spring and I had strict orders never to use 
the boat that we kept at the side of the lake, 
about a mile from home. 

One day I got tackle and bait at Jones’, 
who lived near the lake, and after several 
days fishing one day caught a nice lot of 
bluegills which were bedding at that time. 
Of course [ left my fish at Jones’, and the 
next time [ started for the lake was hailed 
by Jones’ oldest boy, Joe, who, encouraged 
by my success of the previous day, thought 
he’d go along and catch a few dozen. Joe 
was several years older than I. He had never 
fished much and got very excited, standing 
on the back seat of the boat jerking at each 
bite with all of his might, ofttimes throwing 
the fish clear over the boat and off his 
hook. After a mishap of this kind Joe in. 
variably made a vicious cast which nearly 
upset the boat, and finally, when making a 
particularly graceful swing, his hock caught 
my ear close to my head, scratched along 
the bony part for about haif an inch, and 
pulled through just above the spot women 
pierce for earrings. I split the air with a 
sharp, shrill falsetto and very promptly fol- 
lowed Joe’s hook to his end of the boat. 
“Great Gaud,” said Joe, “don’t wake the 
dead! Ye’ll skare all the fish away; leggo 
my line; leggo my line, I say.” Joe’s excite- 
ment made it hard to convince him of the 
true state of affairs, and when at last he 
understood he broke forth with: “Well, it 


do beat the dickens: you done gone and 
hooked yerself when they’s abitin’ this here- 
a-way! Don’t you know nuthin’ at all?” 

In vain [I expostulated and told Joe I didn’t 
go to do it, for he kept right on reeling off 
his disgust at my awkwardness. 

Finally I suggested that we cut the line 
with Joe’s knife, since [ had none, but Joe 
would not allow the cutting of either the 
line or the pole, stoutly maintaining that the 
lines and pole that I offered in exchange 
were grossly inferior, and finally we started 
for home, Joe walking ahead carrying the 
pole and [ keeping step in the rear and being 
very careful not to test the strength of so 
superior a line. Joe’s father was an epilep- 
tic and Joe inherited the disease in a mild 
form, which evidenced itself in causing him 
to’ run violently for several seconds and then 
go on at his former task as if nothing un- 
usual had occurred. While I’d heard of Joe’s 
weakness in this respect, I had forgotten all 
about it until as we were nearing the house 
Joe started at top speed, nearly pulling my 
ear off during the first rod, after which 1] 
kept the line slack with comparative ease, 
which surprised me greatly, as Joe could al- 
ways distance me in the foot races at 
school; however, Joe soon slowed up, to my 
intense relief and it is hardly necessary to 
state that T watched his movements closely 
during the remainder of the walk home; the 
slightest swerve or deviation from the path 
by Joe caused me to instantly assume the 
sprinting poise and I was as happy as a boy 
in my condition could well be when we ar- 
rived at the Jones home. 

Mrs. Jones was very sympathetic, but I 
thought that Jones, Sr., acted rather hostile, 
due perhaps to Joe’s going fishing without 
his consent, which he never gave, as Joe 
was liable to try to sprint over the surface 
of the lake at any time. 

With an old rusty file Jones soon cut the 
hook in two and removed it, and then I was 
free and ready to go home, thoroughly 
weaned for a time from the lure of the finny 
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tribe. [I accounted for my lacerated ear 
with a thorn apple story, and although the 
Joneses promised never to tell, father soon 
heard of the escapade and to my intense re- 


lief did not punish me, except by numerous 

“humorous references to the matter which I 

thought intensely disgusting at the time. 
Washington. i. BR. 


Southeastern Alaska—Its Bear Hunting and Fishing Advantages 


It is not necessary to be a millionaire to 
enjoy a hunting trip through the most won- 
derful game country in the world—south- 
eastern and southwestern Alaska. 

Stories of the dangers and difficulties of 
navigating those waters are vastly exagger- 
ated. We are fitting up a thirty-foot motor 
boat of the cruiser type for our next trip, 
and with reasonable care, anticipate no dif- 
ficulties in making the trip, although the re- 
turn will be made during late September, 
considered the stormiest season of the year 
in those waters. 

Last year, in company with a Juneau man, 
I made a four weeks’ trip around Admiralty 
Island in a twenty-six-foot Columbia River 
model halibut boat, equipped with a four- 
teen-horsepower engine. We left Juneau 
about the middle of September, strongly 
against the advice of many, who claimed the 
danger from the equinoctial gales at that 
time of the year made such a trip almost 
foolhardy. 

We did encounter disagreeable weather al- 
most from the start, but the results of our 
nunting and fishing excursions up the scores 
of bays, inlets and streams which stud the 
island shores on both sides more than com- 
pensated for any little hardships we under- 
went. 

No one but the man who has hunted and 
fished that section can realize the plenti- 
tude of fish and game. Bear were espe- 
cially numerous that fall, both the black and 
brown varieties. On several occasions, put- 
ting into some of the larger inlets, notably 
Hawk’s Island, on the western side of the 
island, we encountered as many as six or 
seven bear in the course of a mile’s tor- 
tuous progress up stream. 

The salmon run that year commenced very 
late and kept up unusually late, and when 
these fish are running in the streams it is 
no trick at all to get bear, as they congre- 
grate along the streams, fishing the salmon 
out with their claws. Go up almost any 
stream, and after going a few hundred yards 
you will be apt on turning a bend to come 
upon a magnificent specimen of the brown 
bear perched on a log overhanging the wa- 
ter, with an eye single to securing a meal 
of the dog salmon, which literally thrash the 
water into foam. It is easy to approach 
these monsters at such times, for the roar 
of the creek over its rocky bed effectually 
drowns any noise you-may make. Usually, 
however, at the time when fish are most 


plentiful, the fur of these brown bear is 
not in the best of condition. 

On our three weeks’ trip out of perhaps 
five days spent actually hunting, the two of 
us killed seven brown bear, the largest of 
which measured a scant fraction of an inch 
under nine feet from tip to tip, and owing 
to the comparative lateness of the season, 
the fur of most of those we shot was in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Ducks, geese, plover and snipe swarmed 
literally by the thousands on the extensive 
mud flats which are such a feature of Alas- 
kan waters, and there was never a day when 
our camp table was not plentifully supplied 
with feathered game. Deer, too, were plen- 
tiful, so plentiful that it was really very lit- 
tle sport in killing them. It seemed too 
much like slaughter. 

They will tell you that in Alaska the 
trout of those glacier-originating streams 
will not take the fly. Most Alaskans are 
bait fishermen, but the trout will take the 
fly as readily as their brethren of the 
states. 

Bred in the icy waters of those mountain 
streams—and no one who has never waded 
them can imagine the deadly chill of those 
tumbling creeks—they are the gamest most 
fiercely fighting of any trout it has ever 
been my fortune to play at the end of a line. 
Cutthroat predominate, and here in the 
states the cutthroat is not considered espe- 
cially a game fighter, but those Alaska cut- 
throat will give the angler as good a strug- 
gle as could be desired. 

Rainbow trout and Dolly Vardens are to 
be found in considerable numbers, also, and 
it is when you find your ffy taken by one of 
these magnificent five-pound rainbows that 
you know you have met a foeman worthy 
of your best. At its best it is a difficult 
task to play one of the big fellows in those 
Alaskan streams for the shores are so bold 
and steep, the brush so dense, that expert 
manipulation of the rod is hard to achieve. 
Often I have found myself forced to wade 
into a pool up to my breast in order to land 
a vigorous fighter, but that is all part of the 
game in Alaskan fishing. QUINIAULT. 


[One of our subscribers, Mr. E. D. Beattie, 


a Juneau (Alaska) sportsman, sends us the- 


above story with the following notation: 
“These men are friends of mine and the 
story is correct.”—Editor.] 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


W. F. V., Fergus Falls, Minn.—I have two 
Irish setters which bark at night and both- 
er us very much. I have tried everything, 
but they will not stop. What can [ do to 
stop them? 


Answer:—Give them the “water cure.” 
Place receptacle over usual place they 
stand near the kennel to bark. Bottom is 
arranged with sprinkler and string leading 
to house. The moment barking begins the 
string is pulled—“Whew, but it’s chilly” and 
in they rush to quit. Funny? Try it—it 
works. 


T. H. G., Moberly, Mo.—Can you advise 
me as to my dog, a setter about two years 
old, that seems to lack hunting instinct? 
This dog was raised in the city, mostly kept 
in the house and shared the company of 
the children. Some time ago I had a call 
from the country to see a patient and 
thougnt it a good plan to take “Jack” along 
to give him some work on quail, hence also 
promised wife a nice lot of birds for next 
day’s dinner. Soon getting through with 
professional work, I went out with the man 
whose wife I came to treat and we walked 
up. several bunches of quail on the place, 
but the dog gave them no attention aside 
of getting scared when the birds took wing. 
We remained out for two hours, and the dog 
had plenty of chance to hunt and point if 
so inclined, but not once did he make an 
effort, and I gave up in disgust so far as 
the dog was concerned—the promised birds 
had been bagged and wife was not disap- 
pointed. Now, the question is, should the 
dog not have shown some desire to hunt 
when there was lots of opportunity and 
birds at times getting up all around him 
and that merely scared him? 


Answer.—A dog brought up in the city 
and kept in the house most of the time to 
play with the children, never having been 
taken out in the country to see other than 
city life, should not be expected to show 
much, if any, inclination to hunt for and 
point birds in the woods—an _ entirely 
strange thing for him as he had never 
scented or seen birds before. No chance 
had been given to develop instinctive quali- 
ties. No matter of what high-class hunting 
dogs he is a descendant, hunting instinct 
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must be aroused and developed before it 
can be ‘expected to be made use of in a 
manner conducive to sport or pleasure of 
the sportsman. This dog can still be made 
useful as a helpmate afield, provided, of 
course, its dam and sire were good field dogs 
—pedigree alone is not to be relied upon. 
If taken out with other dogs who hunt prop- 
erly, and allowed to follow and make ob- 
servations he, too, will soon get interested 
and show instinctive hunting proclivity. If 
he will brighten up and get enthusiastic 
when birds are found by the other dogs, then 
it may be taken as granted that on short or- 
der a lively worker on game can be devel- 
oped. 


L. H. T., McCaulley, Texas.—Occasionally 
my setter pup, five months old, has a spell 
of coughing or more nearly like choking or 
gasping for breath. Such spells do not last 
longer than about one minute and then 
seems as well as ever. It has been very 
dusty here for some time. Do you think 
that is the cause? 


Answer.—The choking or gasping spells 
you speak of are usually caused by a pe- 
culiar short white worm that has its seat 
in the throat—something like gapes in chick- 
ens. Instant relief can be given by dissolv- 
ing salt (teaspoonful in half cup of water) 
and with this drenching the throat. This 
treatment should be continued for several 
days (twice a day) and the trouble will be 
fully overcome as the salt solution detaches 
the worms from mucus membrane and are 
spit out. 

O. S., Park City, Mont.—Would you kindly 
tell me some way to remove a goiter from 
a dogs neck? [| have a very nice little fox 
terrier and want to relieve it from this trou- 
ble. I am a girl of fifteen years and think 
lots of my puppy which is now past three 
months cld and very smart. 

Answer.—If goiter, clip the hair from en- 
largeemnt and paint this twice a day with 
tincture iodine till reduced—about a week. 
Possibly, however, this is not goiter and in 
that case the mode of treatment must be 
radically different. Especially young dogs 
get lumps on the neck which are usually 
mistaken for goiter. If the enlargement is 
a lump or knot under the skin, hard, and 
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can be moved up and down without pain to 
dog, then it is not goiter. When such lump 
has grown to about the size of a hen’s egg, 
it should be opened on under side to allow 
contents to drain off without much pressing 
and kept open for several days or longer— 
till it fails to fill, and then allowed to heal. 
Nothing more than a watery, blood-stained 
fluid will emit—impurities in the blood—and 
puppy will be in better health after its re- 
moval. 


P. O. W., Moline, Ill.—I have a fine setter 
bitch, two years old, that was bred four 
weeks ago and want to start training her 
if advisable at this time. Have just obtained 
a copy of the Amateur Trainer and am en- 
thusiastic, as I find it so plain and valuable 
in training my dogs. Have a young pup also 
and am progressing nicely with him. 


Answer.—Up to five weeks after. breed- 
ing no harm should result; later than that, 
however, is not advisable. During the latter 
period of pregnancy it is well to take afield 
and have her work on game birds as that 
will have a good effect on the progeny so 
far as instilling hunting proclivity. Of 
course, care should be taken not to get over- 
heated, the runs continued too long prevent 
leaping over ditches or fences, etc., whereby 
injury and abortion may result. 


B. D. A., Gwinn, Mich:—My English setter 
about two years old, has been trained to tree 
partridge and bark. [I wish to break him of 
this and make him point instead. Will you 
kindly advise how to proceed? 


Answer.—It is a most unusual thing for 
a setter or pointer to bark at birds and the 
supposition is that your dog has an admix- 
ture of hound blood in his veins. Possibly, 
however, this dog was worked on game 
with dogs who naturally bark, such as the 
hound, and thus acquired the habit. The 
writer, in all his experience in training dogs, 
had but one dog who would bark at quail 
when taking wing. That dog had been 
raised on a farm and got into the habit of 
going cut with the hounds on a self-hunt. 
The remedy—work him on quail in open 
field only, where there are no trees or brush 
for birds to alight upon, and if possible have 
another dog to work with who points in 
proper manner. Before long you will find 
him doing the same thing by imitating. 


G. F. E., Medford, Okla.—Kindly tell me 
what is the matter with my pointer. He is 
now seven years old. The next morning 
after a day’s hunt he can hardly move his 
hind quarters without yelling with pain. 
He has been sleeping-in the basement. A 
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doctor here thinks it is rheumatism. What 
can I do for him? 


Answer.—Doubtless rheumatic ailment 
caused by sleeping in basement—not a suit- 
able place for a dog even if apparently per- 
fectly dry. By exerting on the hunt he 
warms up, then probably cools off by going 
into water or lying in the wagon on the way 
home, hence stiffness and pain in back parts 
next day. Give ten grains of salicilate of 
soda, twice a day for a week or ten days. 
Keep the bowels open. Bed in fairly warm 
quarters, but away from hot stove and pre- 
vent gettting wet and chilled. 


G. J., Chicago, Ill.—I have an Irish terrier 
whose feet are all calloused and a hard 
growth has formed which has split open and 
makes him practically lame all the time. 
I had him to a “Vet” who gave a grease 
lotion which does not seem to relieve him. 
Being a subscriber it occurred to me your 
information department could offer some 
remedy, as I often see in those pages. 


Answer.—Probably caused by continuous 
walking on hard floor and paved streets. 
Immerse feet in warm water for at least five 
minutes, then hold feet down into vessel 
into which a solution of Sugar of Lead is 
placed, for just about one minute—five 
grains to gill of water. Repeat day by day 
till soreness vanishes. Meantime apply 
vaseline to prevent crust forming and all 
should be over in a week. 


W. B., West Point, N. Y.—I have an Eng- 
lish setter, one year old, obtained the early 
part of November and expected to start right 
in and train him by aid of The Amateur 
Trainer, but one or two set backs prevented 
it, and the season for birds is too far ad- 


vanced at this locality now. Would this 
present winter be a good time to do the 
necessary yard breaking, and prepare him 
for the birds next spring, or had I better 
wait until about April or May? 


Answer.—You will do well to make the 
beginning without delay and put dog through 
course of yard training before spring and 
then have ready to put on game in the field 
or marsh—duck retrieving not to be con- 
sidered till fall, of course. By making the 
peginning now you have lots of time and 
need not crowd the pup much, but, when 
once you start you should proceed without 
intermission. When over this part you can 
exercise dog by having him perform fre- 
quently in such manner as will keep that 
which has been learned fresh in mind, be 
under nice control and obey promptly when’ 
the time comes for all to be applied in prac- 
tical manner. 
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FOR MARCH 


A galaxy of hunting celebrities will contribute stories for the March num- 
ber, and, as the politicians might say before the meeting, “some real fun is 
expected.”’ This will be an issue to inspire especially the bear hunter, as some 
good material is in hand on not only the Alaska bears, but also bear hunting 
trips in Wyoming and California as well. The hunting stories include trips in 
Alaska, Mexico and the Philippine Islands. It will be one of the very best 
numbers we have ever put out, illustrated profusely with beautiful photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. Among other good things to appear in that issue 
we may mention the following: 


“DUDING IT” IN WYOMING. 
By Irving T. Alvord. 


We know of no more practical hunter than Mr. Alvord, and none can tell 
the story of the trip better. Roosevelt is usually placed at the head of the list 
of the world’s greatest hunters, but Mr. Roosevelt does not throw the various 
packing hitches nor is he capable of rustling for himself in the hills as is 
Mr. Alvord. In his story in the March issue he describes a hunt in Wyoming 
last fall, in company with Dr. J. Wylie Anderson, whose account of the killing 
of an immense Alaska grizzly bear delighted our readers more than a year 
ago. These two sportsmen hunted out of Cody, Wyo., with those intrepid 
hunter-guides, Frost and Richard, and secured some very large elk, a deer 
apiece, and a grizzly bear. However, it was not so much what was killed that 
will interest our readers the most, but how, by whom, and the spirit in which 
the story is related, 


A CALIFORNIA BEAR HUNT. 
By Dr. Norman Henderson. 


Dr. Henderson is one of those hunters who long since served his appren- 
ticeship in the game fields. He takes to the outdoors as a duck to water, and 
loves the man who loves to hunt. He relates in his story the account of a 
successful bear hunt in Trinity County, Calif., one of the best sections of that 
state for bear. He was accompanied by his friend, Mr. George Waldie, and 
together they secured several nice specimens. The photographic illustra- 
tions (taken by Dr. Henderson) are all very clear and clever. 


BEFORE THE WINTER FIRE. 
By C. B. Davis. 


Mr. Davis has for many years entertained our readers with his witty 
verse, and we can truthfully say that as a prose writer his work is fully as 
good as in the field of poesy. His story deals in retrospective musings on 
boyhood days and early fishing experiences, 


BEAR HUNTING IN ALASKA. 
By John E. Jackson. 


The author is an old-time hunter of Alaska, who relates many incidents 
and escapedes with the bears of that country. His story sheds much light 
and information on that land of benefit to sportsmen expecting to hunt there. 
It is a plain, unvarnished tale, but meaty, and bears the ear-marks of reli- 
ability and experience. 


KIT CARSON—HERO AND HUNTER. 
By Eugene Parsons. 


The author indulges in a short biographical sketch of a noted frontiers- 
man, trapper and hunter, who blazed trails where human feet had never trod, 
and in whose career is wrapped much of the early history of the West. Car- 
son was a grandson of the redoubtable Daniel Boone, and could handle a gun 
about as well as this famous hunter, 
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Some New. Books 


American Game Bird Shooting, by George 
Bird Grinnell; 575 pages; $3.50 net (postage 
25 cents extra); illustrated; Forest & 
Stream Pub. Co., New York. 


This companion volume to “American Duck 
Shooting” treats of the upland game which 
American sportsmen shoot over dogs—wood- 
cock, snipe, all.the quail, grouse and turkeys. 
The first part of the volume is devoted to a 
description of the various species and their 
habits—the way in which they live their 
lives. The second part of the book is de- 
voted to upland shooting, and treats of the 
methods by which all the upland birds are 
pursued and taken. The chapter “Aids to 
Shooting” describes the clothing, guns and 
loads, and dogs that the gunner may profit- 
ably use; while the last section of the book 
treats of the shooting of the future and the 
efforts to rear our native quail and grouse 
in domestication. The volume is illustrated 
by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, 
and forty-eight full-page portraits of dif- 
ferent game birds and hunting scenes, with a 
number of cuts in the text. 


The American Shotgun, by Charles Askins;: $2 
net; 321 pages; illustrated; Outing Pub. Co., 
New York. 


This is a book by an expert for beginner 
and expert alike. The author discusses the 
uses and faults of various types and models, 
the possibilities of the different gauges, the 
points to look for in the selection of a gun, 
and its proper care in the hunting field and 
at home. The mechanism of the gun is fully 
described and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of new improvements are treated at 
length. Part II. is a text book on wing 
shooting, containing a vast amount of new 
material on such subjects as binocular shoot- 


snap shooting, the speed of 
flight of birds and the consequent “lead 
necessary in order to score a hit, and the 
way in which the primary lessons in shooting 
may be obtained. Every important point is 
reinforced with photograph or drawing. 


ing, swing vs. 


Bird Guide—Water Birds, Game Birds and 
Birds of Prey (East of the Rockies); by 
Chas, K. Reed, publisher, Worcester, Mass.; 
240 pages; pocket size, 544x3% inches; $1.25 
net, 


This is a very complete little booklet on 
the subjects named, having the merit of be- 
ing very compact and neatly bound in leath- 
er. The illustrations are in full color. Mr. 
Reed, the author, is also author of “North 
American Birds’ Eggs,” and with Frank M. 
Chapman of “Color Key to North American 
Birds,” is curator of ornithology, Worcester 
Natural History Society. 


Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds, East of the 


Rockies; by Chas. K. Reed, publisher, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; 223 pages; size of page, 54x 
3% inches; $1.00 net. 


Practically the same character of book as 
Bird Guide, reviewed above. 


Flower Guide (Flowers of Eastern North 

America); by Chas. K. Reed, publisher, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; 232 pages; $1.00 net; pocket 
size, 54%x3% inches. 


This handy little book, like the others, de- 
scribed above, by Mr. Reed, is beautifully 
bound in leather and illustrated with 320 
flowers in color, painted by the author. No 
botanist or novice in the study of botany can 
afford to be without this very complete vol- 
ume, 


(Above Books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


WANTED—PARTNER IN ALASKA HUNT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have taken your 
magazine for some years and have read with 
interest the various accounts of hunting bear 
in Alaska, and am desirous of taking such a 
trip myself. I would like to get in touch 
with someone who is going to the Kenai 
Peninsula this spring. Am acquainted with 
D. W. King, who was there last year, and 
Rush Razee and I were figuring on going 
this year, but he can’t get away. ‘Lnerefore, 
would like ‘to meet somebody who would be 


desirous of making up a party, as I do not 
care to make the trip alone. 

I have hunted big game a great deal and 
killed many bear, but always have been de- 
sirous of killing some of those big Alaskan 
brown bear. Through your magazine, could 
you put me in communication with some one 
that might go on this trip? I am not a “ten- 
derfoot,” but am able and willing to do my 
part, as I have done a great deal of camping 
and roughing it. F. W. MURDOCK 

Los Angeles, Cal., care King Edward Hotel. 


A GOOD WARDEN REAPPOINTED. 


As we go to press we learn with much 
pleasure that the Board of Supervisors of 
Santa Cruz County, Calif., has reappointed 
Mr. Walter R. Welch to the office of Fish, 
Game and Fire Warden of that county. Some 
of our readers may recall that Mr. Welch was 
summarily dismissed from this office in May, 


SORTS FROM THE 


I received the sample copy of your maga- 
zine and like it so well I am enclosing here- 
with five subscriptions for the same. 

Stromsburg, Neb. IRA BANTA. 


I miss Outdoor Life (when I don’t get it) 
more than any magazine I take. I think it 
the best book of its kind published, regard- 
less of price. C. W. HENDRICKSON, M. D. 

Huntington, LL, N. ¥. 


1909, without charges first having been made 
against him. The recent election held in 
Santa Cruz County made possible Mr. Welch’s 
reappointment—a move, by the way, that 
should have the endorsement of all the 
sportsmen of that section. 


MONTHLY MAIL. 


Your gun and rifle department is the best 
of any. * * * Outdoor Life is a practical 
hunter’s magazine. REED F. LANDIS. 

Halifax, Pa: 


My best wishes ‘to the fairest, cleanest 
Sportsman’s publication I have ever read. 
GEO. D. SHUMAN. 
Govert, So. Dak, 
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STEVENS’ 


We have received a circular of the new 
425 high-power repeating Stevens rifle. The 
design of this rifle seems to be very com- 
pact, the lines symmetrical, and the mechan- 
ism safe and efficient. The list price is $20. 
Some of the characteristic points about the 
new gun are found in the following specifi- 
cations: 

It has a solid steel receiver. 

The solid top of the receiver protects the 
mechanism from _ rain, snow, sand, leaves, 
etc. Also permits the mounting of a tele- 


scope in the best possible position and is 
drilled and tapped for telescope sights. 

When the action is closed, the brech-block 
completely fills the space between the end 
of the barrel and the solid, rear wall of the 
steel receiver, and forms the strongest lock 
possible, 

The breech-block is entirely enclosed with- 
in the receiver at all times. 

The empty shell is ejected from the side 
and away from the face of the operator. 


The hammer is always in full sight and 


RELOADING 


If you do much shooting and use a rifle of 
greater power than the .22 rim fire, you cer- 
tainly know the feeling of regret that ac- 
companies the throwing away of the empty 
Shells. You know they represent a consid- 
erable part of the cost of modern ammuni- 
tion; you wonder if it is possible to reduce 
this waste and expense. The modern rifle 
shells are extremely well made and can be 
reloaded several times each, reducing your 
ammunition cost to a minimum. 

During the past thirty years 
Manufacturing Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
have devoted their entire time and attention 
to the manufacture and sale of reloading im- 
plements for rifle, shotgun and pistol am- 


the Ideal 


NEW HIGH-POWER RIFLE. 


control of the shooter, thereby avoiding the 
necessity of any safety device other than 
the half-cock position of the hammer. 

The hammer and trigger are made of tool 
steel and oil tempered. 

The coil main spring insures not only noise- 
less and smooth action but against all risk 
from breaking in cold weather. This rifle 
cannot be prematurely discharged. 

The barrel is twenty-two inches _ long, 
round, and of the highest grade nickel-steel. 

Fitted with white blade pattern front 


Stevens 425 Repeating Rifle. 


sight and sporting rear sight; also tapped 
for tang sight. 

The stock is handsomely finished walnut, 
with steel, checkered butt-plate. The fore- 
end is walnut with blued steel cap. 

Made in .25, .30-30, .82 and .35 calibers, 
using any standard make of soft-point rim- 
less cartridges, marked Rem. Auto-Loading. 
Six cartridges may be carried—five in the 
magazine and one in the barrel. 

Weight, about seven pounds. Descriptive 
folder will be furnished to all applicants, 


CARTRIDGES. 


munition; they have made their tools so sim- 
ple and so thoroughly efficient that they 
have built up a very extensive and successful 
business with the shooting fraternity all over 
the world. Ideal tools are made for all stan- 
dard American sizes of rifle and pistol am- 
munition from .22 to .50 caliber, inclusive. 
The illustration shows a set of Ideal tools 
which cast the standard bullet in addition to * 
performing all of the other operations of re- 
loading—expelling the primer, seating a new 
primer, measuring powder, placing the bullet 
in position, crimping the shell onto the bul- 
let, 

With Ideal tools you can easily produce 
properly loaded cartridges—either full power 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


or short range loads—which are accurate, re- 
liable and satisfactory; you can do the same 


all a. : AW 
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amount of target practice and game shooting 
at about half the cost of new cartridges—or 
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double the amount of shooting at the same 
cost, 

In the 140-page Ideal Hand Book, every- 
thing connected with the making of bullet 
molds, casting of bullets, measuring of pow- 
der, the reloading of rifle, shotgun and pistol 
ammunition, is described in detail; there is a 
vast fund of other information useful to all 
shooters. This complete Ideal Hand Book 
will be sent free to anyone sufficiently inter- 
ested to send three stamps postage to The 
Marlin Firearms Co. (Successor to Ideal Mfg. 
Co.), 37 Willow street, New Haven, Conn. 


A BOOK ON WESTERN AGRICULTURE, MINING, ETC. 


ee jas 

The annual review number of “The Rail- 
road Red Book,’ a monthly publication is- 
sued by the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
Denver, has just appeared. This magazine 
is an exponent of irrigated farming in the 
Rocky Mountain region, and the annual re- 
view number contains no less than 103 orig- 
inal articles, especially prepared for this is- 
sue, on agricultural, mining, commercial and 
industrial subjects, including among its con- 
tributors Governor Shafroth of Colorado, 
Governor Spry of Utah, Governor Mills of 
New Mexico, ex-Governor Adams of Colo- 


rado, C. J. Blanchard, Statistician of the U. 
S. Reclamation Service, President Lory of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, Judge Colborn 
of Salt Lake City, Prof. Merrill and others 
of the Utah Agricultural College, and W. W. 
McLaughlin, Irrigation Engineer of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The annual re- 
view number of “The Red Book” is looked 
upon as a valuable reference publication, and 
this, the sixth issue, is considered the best 
of the series. Send for a copy (gratis) and 
mention this notice. 


FOLDING CANVAS BOATS. 


The Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., have received endorse- 
ments on their boats from all over the world. 
In fact, in their folding canvas boats and 
canoes they have articles that .cannot be 
beaten in their class. 

Their boats are light, safe, durable, and 
the most convenient made. They fold for 
carrying by hand, or to check as baggage on 
railroads or steamships. Having rounding 
sides and flat bottoms, they are very steady. 
They will safely ride rough water that a 
heavier boat dare not go into, as they ride 
the waves instead of plunging into and under 
them. Every boat is furnished with canvas- 
covered rubber air chambers, which prevent 
sinking if filled with water. In every re- 
spect it is the best folding boat possible to 
make, 

The framework of the boat is built with a 


view to simplicity, strength, and neatness, 
there being no bulky parts. It is made of 
galvanized and tempered steel, and will not 
rust in salt or fresh water. It consists of 
six or seven ribs running the entire length 
on each side of the boat. These ribs are all 
sewed inside of canvas tucks, which are 
sewed to the inside of the boat. The cross 
ribs are from 11 to 15 in number, and are 
made of heavier steel. These are sewed into 
a strong strap which leads every one to its 
proper place, and the ends slip into steel 
pockets at the gunwale, which prevents them 
from getting out of place, being held at ends 
and center. 

If interested, write the above company for 
catalogs and prices. They have been build- 
ing boats many years, and have it down to 
an actual science. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST COLLECTION OF HORNS. 


Big game hunters desiring the most at- 
tractive souvenir ever presented of the larg- 
est private collection of horns in this coun- 
ty (probably in the world), should send 65 
cents to Albert Friedrich, San Antonio, Tex., 
and receive his handsome book illustrating 
the antlers and horns in his private collec- 


STEVENS’ 


We have received advance notices of the 
latest shotgun being built by the Stevens 
company, in two models, Nos. 535 and 530. 
We publish below cut of the 535 model—the 


tion. This book comprises 78 pages (size of 
page, 9x12 inches), printed on heavy enam- 
eled paper, reproducing cuts of the heads and 
horns of not only all the different species of 
big game found in this country, but abroad 
as well. Besides there are some very large 
Texas steer horns shown, as well. 


LATEST REPEATING SHOT-GUNS. 


high pressure steel, bored for nitro powder. 
Breech finely engraved. Fitted with hollow 
matted rib. Furnished regularly full choked 
unless otherwise specified. Receiver, drop 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun, No. 5: 


principal difference in the two models being 
in the steel in the barrels and in the en- 
graving and checkering. The No. 535 has 
Krupp and the 530 high pressure steel in 
barrels. The 535 model lists at $100 and the 
530 at $75. The specifications of the No. 535 
are as follows: 

Barrel, Stevens compressed forged, Krupp 


forged, black oxide finish. Elaborately en- 
graved. Action, Browning’s patent hammer- 
less, visible locking block, safety firing pin 
Stock, extra fancy walnut, fancy checked, 
finely finished with pistol grip, rubber butt 
plate; fancy walnut slide handle, checked 
Options, length of stock from 13% to 14% 
inches; drop of stock from 2 to 3% inches. 
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The 28-inch gun, from 7 pounds 6 ounces to 
7 pounds 10 ounces. The 30- and 82-inch 


guns, from 7 pounds 10 ounces to 8 pounds, 
Stocks will be made either straight or with 
half or full pistol grip. Any deviation what- 
ever from the above will add $10 to the list 
price. Gauge, lengths and weight, 12-gauge, 
26, 28, 30, 32 inches; weight, 7% pounds. 


Our readers desiring further information 
regarding these very excellent arms should 
apply at once to the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Co.,. Chicopee Falls, Mass., mentioning this 
notice, 





HORTON’S EXQUISITE CALENDAR. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., manu- 
facturers of the famous Bristol steel fishing 
rods, always get out something real swell 
each year in a calendar. This year they have 
surpassed all former efforts, in our mind. It 


depicts one of the real tragedies of an angler. 
After hooking the fish, and playing it almost 
to the net, the girl loses eontrol just long 


enough for the wily trout to snag the line 





and shake himself free, to the discomfiture 
of the young lady and the absolute disgust of 
the guide, The painter, Oliver Kemp, is one 
of the best of the artists making a specialty 
of pictures of outdoor life. 

This calendar, called “The Tragedy” (18x 
27 inches), is reproduced in full colors from 
the original, and will be sent free to dealers 
in fishing tackle only; to all others the price 
is 15 cents. Don’t forget to mention Ofitdoor 
Life when writing. 





INFORMATION ABOUT TANNING HIDES. 


Your cow, steer and horse hides, when con- 
verted into fur coats, robes. and rugs, are far 
better and cheaper than anything you can 
buy. There is no humbug about such goods. 
You know what they are when you furnish 
the material from which they are made. The 






Crosby Frisian Fur Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y.—who are pioneers in this kind of work 
—are doing a large and ever increasing busi- 
ness in custom tanning, due to the fact that 
they not only understand their business, but 
treat their patrons right. If interested get 
their illustrated catalogue. 





A COLORADO GUIDE IN CANADA. 


We beg to advise our big game hunting 
readers of the removal of one of Colorado’s 
oldest and best guides—Mr. J. Western War- 
ner, of Glenwood Springs, to Heatherwood 
P. O., Edson, Alberta, Canada. Sometimes it 
is a source of valuable information for a 
sportsman to know of the cnaracter of 
guides in a locality in which he proposes to 
hunt; and for this reason we take pleasure 
in stating a few facts about Mr. Warner. 
We have known him for fifteen years as a 
guide and hunter and can say with much em- 
phasis that he can absolutely be relied on to 
carry out his promises and to give the very 
best and most efficient service it is possible 
believe we would rather have Johnny Warner 
at our side than most any man we know of. 
He is the son of Mr. Frank P. Warner, a 
panes lawyer and newspaper man of Colo- 
rado, 

Mr. Warner’s new field is said to be richly 
endowed with big game, and we be.ieve any- 
one going to Alberta under his guidance will 
be able to get the limit of whatever kind of 
game they pursue. 





.HOEGEE CALENDAR. 


The Wm. H. Hoegee Co., Los. Angeles, 
Calif., the largest dealers in sporting goods 
on the Pacific coast, have issued a beautiful 
calendar in three colors, showing a mounted 
cowboy in the open, dressed in riding clothes. 
The picture is from an original drawing by 
Cc. D. Rhodes, and is a very effective piece of 
work. These calendars, we believe, are being 
sent gratis to sportsmen while they last. In 
writing, please mention this notice. 





NOTES. 


At Fargo, N. D., Dec. 18, Dr. Bailey of 
Fargo was High Amateur, 128 out of 150, and © 
Mr. J. H. Stair of Crookston, Minn., High 
Professional, 130 out of 150, both using 
Peters factory loaded shells. 


At the N. GC. R. Gun Club, Dayton, Ohio, 
January 2, Mr. C. A. Young scored 70 out of 
80 with Peters factory loaded shells, winning 
second general average. Mr. A. C. Blair of 
Xenia was second amateur, 67 out of 80, also 
with Peters shells. 


In a personal letter to Ed F,. Haberlein, Mr. 
G. O. Watson, Raymond, Wash., writes: “f 
have your book, ‘The Amateur Trainer,’ and 
for training the bird dog I find it a very 
great help to me, in fact almost invaluable. 
Also by following out various suggestions 
and systems laid down therein, I find it very 
helpful in subjugating any kind of breed of 
dogs to obedience and usefulness.. I am the 
owner of a fine pack of bear and varmint 
dogs, consisting of five Airedale terriers and 
two hounds.” 


Capt. G. W. Dameron of the Northern Ken- 
tucky Gun Club, Dayton, Ky., has made an 
unusually creditable record at the traps dur- 
ing 1910 and one that puts him in the high- 
est class of expert amateurs. At the six 
tournaments given during the season by thé 
club he has scored a total of 846 out of 900, 
an average of 94%, a gait which few ama- 
teurs can excel or equal. Captain Dameron 
frankly admits that no small share of the 

edit for this work is due to the use of 

eters factory loaded premier shells. 























